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What does Science say ? 


a 


On May-day last Lord Kelvin, moving a vote of thanks to 
a lecturer, delivered himself of an utterance which has caused 
no small ferment in the scientific world. “I cannot say,” he 
declared, “ that with regard to the origin of life science neither 
affirms nor denies creative power. Science positively affirms 
creating and directive power, which she compels us to accept as 
an article of belief.” 

Such was his pronouncement, and the excitement his words 
have occasioned, as evinced in the columns of the Z7zmes and 
elsewhere, shows unmistakably that if interest in science is so 
widespread and so keen, it is above all because men hope by her 
means to wring from nature evidence in confirmation or con- 
futation of the conclusion to which he is led. It is assuredly not 
so much for the sake of the facts themselves which they can 
directly discover, that men devote themselves so ardently to 
minute and laborious investigations concerning the properties of 
substances which will never be practically useful, or the structure 
of weeds and worms, but rather in the hope of getting at some- 
thing beyond, of eliciting from sensible phenomena a reply to 
questions which deeply concern us all, and—whether we will or 
no—are of ever present and paramount interest to us. Must we 
recognize at the back of nature another Power, which is to her 
as substance to shadow, and with which we have to reckon? 
Or is the sensible world self-sufficient, needing no support on 
which to hang? Can it explain itself, its operations, its laws, 
and its origin—at least to the extent of giving us good reason to 
believe that if such explanation be not yet forthcoming, we are 
on the track which leads to it, and are as likely to reach it some 
day as to learn the true nature of gravitation, or whether there 
are, or ever have been, inhabitants of the Moon? Were it not 
for the hope of light to be shed on the great fundamental problem 
of all, inquiries into the alimentary system of a microscopical 
grub, or the number of gills in a mushroom, would awaken little 
more interest than did the results which rewarded the patient 
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German, who laboriously counted each hair upon three human 
heads—black, blonde, and red respectively. 

Lord Kelvin grounds the conclusion he thus proclaims upon 
the character of the organic world, and more particularly upon 
the fact of human intelligence and consciousness. He declares 
it to be utterly absurd to suppose this to be the result of 
“fortuitous ” operations ; and it is clear that to the term “ for- 
tuitous” he attaches the only signification which has any 
meaning, using it to denote the absence of intelligent purpose. 
He seems to consider, indeed, that a crystal might probably 
have a fortuitous origin,’ but, as has been well pointed out,” such 
an explanation fails even in this instance to satisfy; though it is 
doubtless in connection with the world of life that the point 
upon which his argument turns is most forcibly brought home 
to the mind ; and it is around this that the contest has raged, in 
which Sir William Thistelton-Dyer has been the protagonist on 
the other side. 

Sir William’s complaint against Lord Kelvin is two-fold. 
In the first place, in saying, as he does, that life cannot have 
arisen spontaneously from lifeless matter, by the action of 
purely mechanical causes—physical, chemical, or electrical—he 
has played an unscientific and reactionary part, inasmuch 
as he has endeavoured to rob science of a position she has 
legitimately won, since she has satisfactorily established the 
mechanical origin of life. In the second place, to do this, he 
has invaded a scientific province which is not his own, and 
in which his opinion has no special weight ; while the authority 
of his great name will undoubtedly mislead many, and cause it 
to be supposed that his words have an importance which in fact 
they cannot claim.* 

In considering these charges, it will be convenient to begin 
with the second. The value of Lord Kelvin’s opinion, we are 
told, depends not upon his distinction, but upon the authority 
which he had achieved in the field to which that opinion relates ; 
and a physicist, however eminent, is not entitled to claim 
any special authority in regard of questions which concern the 
biologist, for as to these he is no better than a layman. 

“In the domain of physics,” writes Sir William, “to the 
exploration of which Lord Kelvin has devoted an honoured 
lifetime, he would be a bold man who would cross swords with 


1 Letter in the 7¢mes, May 4th. 2 Leading article in the 7zmes, May 13th. 
3 Letters to the Zzmes, May 7th and 15th. 
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him. But for dogmatic utterance on biological questions there 
is no reason to suppose that he is better equipped than any 
person of average intelligence.” And as it is obviously implied 
that men of ordinary intelligence, who are not biological 
experts, can have no opinion upon such subjects that is worth 
hearing, it follows that Lord Kelvin, like the rest of us, should 
be prepared respectfully to receive what the biologists may tell 
us regarding, not only the facts they are able to ascertain, but 
the inferences to be drawn therefrom, and their bearing upon 
the sum of human knowledge. 

But at once various questions inevitably arise. And first, 
who is the expert here? The province of the biologist is the 
realm of life: his work cannot begin till he has living things 
to study. The physicist, on the other hand, deals with 
non-living, or inorganic, matter, the qualities and possibilities 
of which it is his to investigate. If the organic world issued 
mechanically from the inorganic, it was on the frontier line 
between their respective domains; if we must not rather say that 
it was in the great gulf on either side of which they stand. 
Why must it be held as an axiom that he whose starting-point 
this is, has everything to say as to life-origins; and that he 
whose terminus it is, has nothing? Or rather, since, if life did 
so originate, its production must be due to the forces of matter, 
would it not appear that the man whose life is spent in studying 
those forces, has an even better right to speak, than the other 
who must needs find the whole problem solved before his labours 
can commence? It was not asa biological specialist, but as a 
physicist, that Professor Tyndall may be supposed to have 
spoken, when he uttered his famous declaration that “matter 
itself must be regarded as containing the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life ;” yet it would not appear that his authority 
was therefore challenged on such grounds as are now held to 
be valid against Lord Kelvin. 

Moreover, we have been told with much emphasis, that the 
supreme value of scientific research, is to produce the habit 
of exact thought. On this Professor Huxley, in particular, 
strenuously insists. The scientific mind, he assures us, is dis- 
tinguished for the right use of reason, or glorified common 
sense; it knows a good argument from a bad one, and as a 
result of its training in the region of fact and experiment, 
resolutely refuses to accept, or pretend to accept, anything of 
the truth whereof it is not rationally convinced. Can it be 
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supposed that this pre-eminent mental outfit becomes altogether 
useless the moment its possessor presumes to step beyond the 
threshold of the department within which it has been acquired ? 
Are the truths which men of science succeed in establishing of 
so cryptic a nature that, even when they are discovered and 
promulgated, none but those who have tracked them out are 
capable of forming a sound opinion as to their significance in 
regard of the system of Nature, whereof they form a part,—the 
specialist on other lines being no better off than the person of 
average intelligence? 

Nay, what of this despised personage himself? If he can 
otherwise acquire what Sir Isaac Newton calls a competent 
faculty of thinking, how does it appear that he is incapable of 
reasoning concerning the discoveries of science, because he 
cannot himself make them? This would seem like saying that 
no one should have an opinion as to the character or legisla- 
tion of King Alfred who cannot read Anglo-Saxon; or that 
he alone can have right ideas about building a house who 
extracts the stones from the quarry. Is it not even conceivable 
that here, as elsewhere, the onlooker may see most of the game; 
that one whose interest is not centred on the minutiz of a single 
branch of investigation, may be in a position to form a better 
idea of the larger issues to which they must all converge? 

Doubts such as these will assuredly not be dissipated when 
we proceed to examine the arguments advanced on cither 
side in the recent discussion. Lord Kelvin himself bases his 
conclusion upon grounds precisely similar to those which have 
commended themselves to thinking men since first they began 
to seek from the visible world an answer to the supreme 
problem of existence. All that he has to add to what has been 
urged by pre-scientific Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, is the 
assurance that with all her achievements, science has done 
nothing to fathom the profound abyss which lies at the back of 
the actual universe, and out of which it came; so that, unless we 
are to assume that there have been effects without a cause, or 
immeasurably transcending it, we are compelled to admit the 
existence of a Power behind and beyond all that we can directly 
know, one which no methods of sensible experiment can touch, 
and which must contain causally everything that we find in 
Nature—and more. 

Lord Kelvin’s contention is simple in the extreme. “Science,” 
he declares, “makes every one feel a miracle in himself. It is 
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not in dead matter that we live and move and have our being, 
but in the creating and directive power which science compels 
us to accept as an article of belief. We cannot escape from 
that, when we study the physics and dynamics of living and 
dead matter all around. .. . We have an unknown object put 
before us in science. In thinking of that object we are all 
agnostics. We only know God in His works, but we. are 
absolutely forced by science to admit and to believe with 
absolute confidence in a directive power—in an influence other 
than physical, dynamical, electrical forces. . . . There is nothing 
between absolute scientific belief in creative power and the 
acceptance of the theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms... . 
Can we think that a million millions of years would give us a 
beautiful world like ours? We have a spiritual influence, and in 
science a knowledge that there is that influence in the world 
around us.” “Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking in the 
country, if he believed that the grass and flowers which we saw 
around us, grew by mere chemical forces. He answered, ‘ No,— 
no more than I could believe that a book of botany describing 
them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ ” 

And if such be the line of argument on the one side, 
what of the other? We come now to the second count in 
Sir William Thistelton-Dyer’s indictment, namely, that Lord 
Kelvin has attempted to eject science from a position which 
she has legitimately occupied, and to upset conclusions which 
have been solidly established. But if the line of proof adopted 
by Lord Kelvin is simple, it is nothing to the simplicity of 
Sir William’s. Mr. Darwin, he tells us, has settled the matter 
once for all. This is the beginning and end of his scientific 
demonstration, which none but biological specialists are com- 


petent to discuss. ‘“ Lord Kelvin,” he complains, “wipes out by 
a stroke of the pen the whole position won for us by Darwin.” 
He goes on to inform us what that position is. “It is no use,” 


he tells us, “mincing matters. Students of the Darwinian 
theory must be permitted to know the strength and weakness 
of their dialectic position. What that theory did was to 
complete a mechanical theory of the universe by including 
in it the organic world.” 

Here it might obviously be objected, that if all this were 
never so certain, if it were proved that life was originally 
produced by non-living matter, it would by no means follow 
that Lord Kelvin’s position is untenable. He contends that 
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the operations which produced the world, as it is, cannot 
have been fortuitous, that is to say, that there must have been 
purpose guiding them; and he would doubtless maintain that 
the purposive element is equally essential, in whatever manner 
the organic world may have been produced. 

But, leaving this point alone, and taking Sir William 
Thistelton-Dyer upon his own ground, what are we to think 
of his argument? Truth to tell, the main effect is to suggest 
a query as to whether some of our scientific teachers are not 
disposed to employ the name of Darwin, as the so-called 
philosophers of the dark ages used their principles,—that Nature 
abhors a vacuum, or that every substance tends to the centre of 
its own sphere,—to supply the place of argument when they had 
none to offer. In our present case, for example, as a plain and 
easily verified matter of fact, Mr. Darwin never said a single 
word, or adduced a single fact, that could lend any colour 
whatever to the claim thus advanced on his behalf, of having 
furnished a complete mechanical theory of the universe, by 
including in it the organic world. On the contrary, again and 
again throughout his scientific career, he disclaimed and repu- 
diated any such notion, declaring that as to the origin of life 
he knew absolutely nothing; and although he ventured to 
surmise, on purely speculative grounds, that the organic world 
will one day be shown to have sprung from the inorganic, he 
emphatically denied that we have as yet any sort of proof to 
this effect—sometimes even that there is any prospect of such 
proof being discoverable. To take his utterances on this head 
in order of time.! 

In 1855 (June 1oth), he wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker: 

I think and hope that there is nearly as much difference between 
trying to find out whether species of a genus have had a common 
ancestor, and concerning myself with ¢he first origin of life, as between 
making out the laws of chemical attraction, and ¢he first origin of matter. 


This was before the publication of his Origin of Species. 
After the appearance of that famous book, writing to the same 
correspondent (March 209, 1863), he explained his use of the 
“pentateuchal” term “Creation,” which he had employed 
therein when speaking of life, and said, 


I really meant “appeared” dy some wholly unknown process. It is 
mere rubbish thinking at present of the origin of life; one might as well 
think of the origin of matter. 


1 Italics are mine throughout. 
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Three years later he wrote to V. Carus (Nov. 21, 1866) : 

As for myself 7 cannot believe in spontaneous generation, and though 
I expect that at some future time the principle of life will be rendered 
intelligible, at present tt seems to me beyond the confines of Science. 

Within a year of his death (August 28, 1881), writing to Lord 
Farrer of Mr. Graham, who in his Creed of Science had made 
a claim on his behalf precisely similar to that of Sir William 
Thistelton-Dyer, he said : 

He implies that my views explain the universe; but it is a most 
monstrous exaggeration. ‘The more one thinks, the more one feels 
the hopeless immensity of man’s ignorance. If we consider the whole 
universe, the mind refuses to look at tt as the outcome of chance. The 
whole question seems to me insoluble. 


And half a year later, within two months of his end (Feb. 29, 
1882), he wrote to D. Mackintosh : 

Though xo evidence worth anything has as yet, in my opinion, been 
advanced in favour of a living being, being developed from inorganic matter, 
yet I cannot avoid believing the possibility of this will be proved 
some day in accordance with the law of continuity. . . . If it is ever 
found that life can originate on this world, the vital phenomena will 
come under some general law of nature. Whether the existence of a 
conscious God can be proved from the existence of the so-called 
laws of nature (¢e¢., fixed sequence of events), is a perplexing 
subject, on which I have often thought but cannot see my way clearly. 

In view of utterances such as these, what is to be thought of 
the assertion that Mr. Darwin has set the truth of the sponta- 
neous and mechanical generation of life on so firm a basis as to 
complete for ever the mechanical theory of the universe, by 
including in it the organic world; and that his authority furnishes 
us with a scientific demonstration, to question which is to be 
false to science ? 

So much for the main point of dispute, concerning which it 
seems needless to say more. But if examination of such 
questions is to lead to any substantial result, we have further to 
consider the maxim that “science neither affirms nor denies 
creative power,” which Lord Kelvin began by contradicting. 
Here we touch ‘the crucial point of all, regarding the nature of 
the belief which, in his opinion, science compels us to accept, 
and of the process by which it is attained. The arguments with 
which Sir William Thistelton-Dyer would assail his atlversary’s 
position are to be found in solution in various remarks made by 
him in the course of his correspondence, and are more explicitly 
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and categorically advanced by Professor Ray Lankester in the 
clear and interesting letter which he has since contributed to the 
discussion ; in which he speaks thus:! 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, after many years in which 
these matters have engaged my attention, there is no relation, in the 
sense of a connection or influence, between science and _ religion. 
There is, it is true, often an antagonistic relation between exponents 
of science and exponents of religion, when the latter illegitimately 
misrepresent or deny the conclusions of scientific research or try to 
prevent its being carried on, or again, when the former presume, by 
magnifying the extremely limited conclusions of science, to deal in 
a destructive spirit with the very existence of those beliefs and hopes 
which we called “religion.” Setting aside such rival claimants for 
authority and power, it appears to me that science proceeds on its path 
without any contact with religion, and that religion has not, in its 
essential qualities, anything to hope from, or to fear from, science. 
The whole order of nature, including living and lifeless matter—man, 
anivuai, and gas—is a network of mechanism, the main features and 
many details of which have been made more or less obvious to the 
wondering intelligence of mankind by the labour and ingenuity of 
scientific investigators. But no sane man has ever pretended, since 
science became a definite body of doctrine, that we know, or ever can 
hope to know, or conceive of the possibility of knowing, whence this 
mechanism has come, why it is there, whither it is going, and what 
there may or may not be beyond and beside it, which our senses are 
incapable of appreciating. These things are not “explained” by science, 
and never can be. 

There is much in this that might well occupy our attention, 
but at present we are concerned only with the conclusion to 
which it all leads,—that science and religion move in different 
planes, and that there can be no possible point of contact 
between them. When Professor Lankester tells us, as the 
result of his observations and reflections, that “there is no 
relation, in the sense of a connection or influence, between 
science and religion,” what, it must be asked, does he precisely 
mean? Apparently, so far as we can gather, he wishes to say 
no more than this, that science is obviously incapable of 
supplying such information concerning what lies beyond the 
confines of the physical universe, as she furnishes, or may hope 
to furnish, concerning what lies within them ;—that no physical 
or chemical test, no telescope or microscope or spectroscope 
can help us to determine, whether outside the sensible 
universe there is an empty void of blank nothing, or a real 


1 Times, May 19th. 
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something; and, if so, what that something is. But if this be his 
meaning, he tells us no more than we have learned already from 
Lord Kelvin, that science in effect leaves the whole question 
exactly where it always was, and has discovered no new factor 
to change the aspect of the ultimate problem, which our minds 
cannot ignore. She has, it is true, multiplied a thousand-fold 
the marvels in nature discernible to our wondering intelligence, 
but as to the primal agency whence they are derived, the 
methods at her command tell us nothing, and never can ; and if 
we would go further we have to trust to modes of reasoning 
which satisfied Solomon and Cicero, and even Newton, but which 
not being based on the observations of physical science are not 
to be deemed “scientific.” So far Lord Kelvin and Professor 
Lankester appear to be in agreement; but here they begin to 
differ. The former considers, that science having nothing new 
to offer, the old arguments on which theists have always relied, 
retain their force, and upon such does he base the conclusion 
wé have heard. It is not from any abstruse and recondite 
discoveries of modern science that he argues, but from what 
has been patent to all men from the beginning of time, namely, 
the evidence of our own consciousness concerning ourselves, 
and our intellectual conviction that what we thus find existing 
must have an adequate cause. Professor Ray Lankester, on 
the other hand, from the same premisses draws quite another 
conclusion. Since the methods of “science,” that is to say 
(according to the arbitrary use of terms now common), those 
of physical science, can tell us nothing of what lies beyond its 
own domain, it is, he seems to assume, a necessary consequence, 
that even if there be a supreme reality beyond we can know 
nothing about it, as being something which our senses are 
incapable of appreciating. 

Here we come to the root of the matter. If it be true that 
reason forbids us to believe in anything but what can be seen or 
handled, then there is an end of the whole discussion, which has 
been irrational from the beginning,—in pre-scientific days no 
less than in our own enlightened age. And that this is so, 
appears to be the basis of all argument on the “scientific” side. 
Sir William Thistelton-Dyer, for instance, tells us that the world 
of spirit, so far as he knows, “is not a subject which biologists 
find themselves in a position to investigate,” and in saying this 
he apparently assumes that he has disposed of its possibility. 
But, on the other hand, is it in accordance with sound reason 
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thus to limit the field of knowledge? As it has been put,— 
because there is much of which “science” can take account, 
does it necessarily follow that there is nothing of which it can 
not take account? Is it irrational to believe in the genius 
of Shakespeare or Napoleon because we cannot detect it in a 
laboratory, and can but infer its existence from tangible results? 
And in like manner, though the world of law and order around 
us, manifestly requires a cause to produce it, if physical science 
emphatically confesses herself incapable of getting into touch 
with such a cause, are we therefore to say that it is non-existent ? 
Are we not bound as reasonable beings to believe with absolute 
confidence, as Lord Kelvin bids us, in a directive power, whose 
nature transcends that of the material universe to which the 
methods of “science” are perforce confined ? 

That such a process of reasoning is not irrational we have 
already heard the testimony of Mr. Darwin himself. He, it will 
be remembered, was inclined to believe that life will one day be 
found to have sprung from lifeless matter. The ground of his 
belief was not that science has demonstrated any such possibility, 
—for on the contrary all scientific experiment has gone to prove 
the contrary. He founded his anticipation on the “law of 
continuity,” in accordance with which life should thus have 
arisen. That is to say, he believed that there zs a law of 
continuity, which there cannot be without the spontaneous 
origin of life, and, what is still more difficult to conceive, the 
spontaneous origin of matter,—and so believing, he went on to 
argue that the history of nature will be found to supply the 
facts required to justify this same belief. Such a mode of 
reasoning is manifestly unconvincing, but only because of the 
obvious frailty of the foundation upon which he attempted to 
build. If the law of continuity were otherwise as_ well 
established as the law of gravitation, he might rightly have 
calculated the existence of a new fact, with no less confidence 
than do astronomers that of a new planet. 

But no law that the mind recognizes is so imperious as that 
of Causality. There can be no effect without a cause, and a 
cause adequate to its production. It is unthinkable that the 
reign of law and order we discover in the universe, should have 
any cause but purposive intelligence, as far above ours, as the pro- 
duction of such law and order is above its recognition. Thus it is 
that with Lord Kelvin we are compelled by the study of Nature 
to accept a creating and directive power as an article of belief. 
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It is indeed true, in a sense, that “science” has nothing to 
do with such a conclusion except by declaring that we have 
reached a point at which all her instruments cease to act. She 
is in exactly the same case as when confronted with a pre- 
historic relic, a chipped flint or a potsherd, as to which she 
can only report that no force with which she can deal explains 
its production. But revealing as she does to our wondering 
intelligence more and more details of the complex network of 
mechanism of which the world is made up, she more and 
more compels us to realize that as with the rude tools and 
utensils in which we unhesitatingly recognize the hand of man, 
we have evidence of an intelligence which can devise means 
for the fulfilment of a purpose. And it is in this sense that, 
with Lord Kelvin, Sir Isaac Newton declared in his Principia 
that belief in God is a necessary result of Natural Philosophy. 


Ko 








The Accession of King James I. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S strange freak of absolutism, in not 
allowing her successor to be recognized during her life, proved 
as strangely fortunate as did many other of her tyrannical 
whims. It might have led to civil war, and to a thousand other 
miseries. It would presumably have done so, had she not 
outlived the danger of the religious wars of Europe. With 
the Peace of Vervins (2 May, 1598), however, those wars 
practically ceased. France, freed from internal troubles, was 
almost immediately strong enough to counterbalance the 
unwieldy forces of Spain, and Henry IV. let it be known that 
if King Philip tried to hinder the accession of King James, he 
would regard the attempt as a declaration of war. The 
prospects of the Scottish King had long been improving, and 
when France ranged herself on his side, his succession was 
secure, in spite of the Acts of Parliament! which barred his 
rights, and in spite of the other competitors, who were either 
weak or unwilling to press their claims, which indeed like his 
had their flaws and weak points. 

The progress of the events just summarized has been 
already described, and attention has been drawn to the 
quietness of the negotiations which accompanied them. The 
same characteristic will be noticed in what followed. We find 
in fact nothing worthy of record until the end of the year 
1599, when a mysterious envoy from England appeared at 
Madrid, on a mission which seems to have been connected with 
our subject. The Nuncio there wrote to Rome, whither he had 
speeded the man, commending his business as of the highest 
importance. The handling of it had better be entrusted to 
Father Persons, and the Pope should give him a special 
command to undertake the work without scruple, even though 


1 35 Henry VIII. c. 1, and 1 Elizabeth, c. 3. 
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the rules of his Order did not permit him to deal with matters 
of State Unfortunately the Nuncio does not say who the 
man was, or what his business. It does not appear that he ever 
got to Rome at all, and nothing more is heard of him. In 
defect of all certain knowledge, we may conjecture that the 
messenger had something to do with the Earl of Essex, whose 
quarrel with the Cecil party was now coming to a climax. 
Essex certainly had followers, who were capable of making 
offers of service to Spain and to Rome, and he was perhaps not 
incapable of doing so himself. 

The year 1600 brings us to negotiations which are somewhat 
more definite. The Spanish Ambassador at Rome wrote to 
Madrid on the 11th of May and the 12th of June, to say that 
Elizabeth was getting very old, and that it was high time that 
Spain should decide what it should do when the English 
throne became vacant. The Spanish Privy Council (Philip II. 
had died, October, 1598) discussed these letters on the 11th 
of July, and agreed that it would be a good thing to give 
publicity to the Infanta’s claims to the English succession, and 
that a fund of 200,000 ducats should be put at the disposal 
of the Ambassador in Flanders, in order to support any sudden 
measure which might be necessary. But none of these steps 
were taken, and two months later they received a letter from 
Father Cresswell begging them to declare their policy. Again 
the Council met, again it passed the same resolutions, again 
nothing was done.? The decadence of Spain was becoming 
daily more and more evident. 


The rumours about Elizabeth’s declining health, which had 
induced the Spanish Ambassador at Rome to try to awaken 
his Government to the necessity for action, induced the Pope 
to take a step, the object of which is not very clear. On the 
12th of July, 1600, he secretly issued three Briefs, one to the 
English Catholics, another to the Archpriest, a third to the Papal 
Nuncio in Belgium (who had bcen charged with the care of 
English affairs, and who was also to keep the Pontifical letters 
until they were wanted). The Catholics were exhorted to hold 
together, and not to follow the factions of the heretics, but the 


1 Despatch of 17th December, 1599. (Record Office, Roman Transcripts, Bliss, 


bundle 86.) 
2 Spanish Calendar, 1587—1693, pp. 660, 663, 720, 721. 
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Archpriest and Nuncio were urged not to admit the succession 
of any King who was not a true Catholic.! 

There is also extant the draft of a set of instructions for 
the Nuncio which were to accompany the Briefs, and laid 
down for him the use he is to make of them. This draft is in 
the handwriting of Father Persons, which shows that he had 
been called into the Pope’s councils on this occasion, possibly 
because of the recommendation of the Nuncio in Spain 
mentioned above. For some time past Persons had advocated 
a policy similar to that enunciated in the Briefs. He was, he 
said, “indifferent to any man living that hath or shall have 
right [to the English throne],—of what place or people soever he 
be—so that he be a Catholic.”* To what extent Persons was 
here following or leading the Pope’s opinions, we are unable to 
say, but the draft instructions are exactly in consonance with his 
want of definite purpose. All, they say, that can be done for the 
present is to mark time, to endeavour to win the confidence of 
the leading nobles, and above all to keep the Catholics united. 
The latter was the chief point to which more than half the 
document is devoted.* 

Though no candidate was named in the Briefs, some peopie 
believed that the ulterior intention of the Pope was to favour 
the Farnese claims. This was reported a year afterwards, as 
we shall see, by Cardinal d’Ossat to the King of France, and 
among the Carte Farnesiane at Naples there are several letters 
written between February and May, 1600, which show that 
Mr. Hugh Owen and Dr. William Percy had been engaged in 
endeavouring to induce the Pope to help on a Farnese succes- 
sion.* But the documents, which I have seen, on this subject 
are disconnected, and no definite conclusion can be drawn from 
them as to what the Pope would have done if matters had 
fallen out differently. From the further correspondence with 


1 All three Briefs are among Bliss’ Transcripts. Those to the Nuncio and to 
the English Catholics are printed in Tierney-Dod4d, iii, xx. ; iv. cvi. 

2 Persons to Lord Angus, 24 January, 1600. (Lingard, vi. 637.) 

3 The draft has been printed from the Stonyhurst MS. by Tierney. (Tierney- 
Dodd, iii. Ixvii.) As usual when Persons’ name appears, he goes beyond his 
evidence, and heads the document—/ersons to the Nuncio, as though the Nuncio 
were Persons’ subordinate. We may presume, however—having regard to what 
followed—that the draft was accepted and used by the Cardinal Secretary (Aldo- 
brandino), at least in substance. Tierney’s theory, iv. 30, that ‘‘ the task of explaining 
the Brief was no doubt committed to the clergy,” is untenable in the face of the 
documents cited below. 

4 Naples, Archives, Carte Farnesiane, bundles 1650, 429. 
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the Nuncio, it seems clear that at the moment he wa’ ready to 
support without reserve any Catholic who had a chance of 
success. 

The papers of Mgr. Mirto, Bishop of Tricarico, the Belgian 
Nuncio, are still extant at Naples,' but as the most important 
of them are in cipher I cannot give as good an account of them 
as might be wished. It appears that by August the 5th, or at 
least the 19th, he had received the Briefs, and that he sent them 
on to the Archpriest Blackwell, and Father Garnet on the 20th. 
In a letter to Father Persons of the 19th he declares that he 
highly approves the Pope’s measure so far as it goes, but points 
out that unless some candidate is named the proposal would 
seem feeble and unreal. He also wrote to the Pope in the same 
sense, and the Pope spoke to Persons about it in an audience on 
the 12th of September. But by this time the rumours of 
Elizabeth’s proximate death were out of date, and it would 
seem that the whole matter was referred to Spain, which was 
tantamount to abandoning it for ever.’ 


But whilst the Catholics were gradually losing hopes, first 
in one candidate and then in another, the prospects of King 
James steadily improved. His agents and well-wishers were 
everywhere busy, and under one or the other of these classes 
one might reckon almost every Scottish Catholic on the 
Continent, even such as had suffered cruelly from his Govern- 
ment at home. Thus James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
had been kept on after the death of Mary as Ambassador 
at the Court of France, and, though many Catholics disapproved, 
the Pope tolerated it. In 1598 James even nominally restored 
to him his Scottish honours, titles and benefices, but without 
doing anything to effect the restitution of the latter. This 
was but one of the indications given by James that he was at 
heart an easy-going, tolerant prince, in mind not far from 
the Church. He hated the new Kirk. He surrounded himself 
with favourites who were Catholics, or friendly to them. His 
wife was actually a Catholic for some time, and about a quarter 
of his nobles were supposed to believe in the ancient Church. 
On the other hand, he was so weak, and so unreliable, his 


1 Naples, Bibliotheca Nazionale, xi. D. 13; xii. B. 16—24. 

2 Persons to Nuncio, September 19, 1600. The draft of this letter is at Stonyhurst, 
Anglia, vi. 31. The Pope had also communicated his plan to France. (Bliss, bundle 86, 
Instructions of 1 July, 1601.) 
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subservience to Elizabeth’s Ministers was so easily purchased 
by English gold, and his heart was so entirely set on succeeding 
to the English throne, that no reliance whatsoever could be 
placed on his better nature. Another result of these weaknesses 
was that his policy swerved from one extreme to another, 
lacked all uniformity and system, is most difficult to explain, 
impossible to summarize. His occasional hostility to Catholics 
was not less surprising than his general kindliness. 

By the Pope and the Catholic Powers, he was therefore 
regarded with distrust, mingled with hope that after all much 
might be won from him. These hopes stood perhaps highest 
during the year of Jubilee, 1600, when Edward Drummond came 
to Rome, nominally to gain the great Indulgence, but really to 
carry letters from King James (which seem however to have been 
obtained surreptitiously), begging for the appointment of a 
Scottish Cardinal. There was indeed no Scotch Catholic able 
to fill the post, but Drummond was nevertheless well received, 
and was sent home with friendly letters from the Pope and 
Cardinals. 

Almost simultaneously James Wood, Laird of Bonniton, a 
really zealous Catholic, was sent to Rome with letters from 
James’ wife, Queen Anne, who had just joined the Church. 
But he was arrested, and executed by the fanatics of the Kirk; 
and James professed to be relieved by the death of this 
“arch-papist.”2. Could any good be really expected from one 
whosc heart was so inconstant ? 

Drummond was succeeded at Rome by Sir James Lindsay, 
who came and went several times. Through him and Lord 
Sanquair further slight correspondence seems to have been 
carried on with Scotland, the upshot of which seems always to 
have been that the Pope would not support James, unless he 
became a Catholic. Yet it never appears that the Pope regarded 
any other candidate as having a chance of success, and this 
because of the support which Henry IV. of France was ready 
to give to the King of Scots. On this point the interchange of 
letters between Henry and Cardinal d’Ossat, his Ambassador at 
Rome, is of some importance. 


1 See the Brief of April 3, 1600 (Record Office, Bliss, bundle 86), and the 
letter of June 1, 1600, from [? Cardinal Aldobrandino], in the Vatican Archives, 
69, A. fol. 135. 

2 W. Forbes Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics, p. 273, cf. p. 269; and Scottish 
Calendar, Edit. Thorpe, pp. 795, 797, 710. 
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The Cardinal had written (26th November, 1601) a letter 
explaining what the Papal policy was or might become, in 
regard to the English Succession. He did not think that any 
of the plans hitherto discussed in Rome ought to be taken 
seriously. But, if future circumstances should allow, the Pope 
would favour the claim of the Farneses. Their rights might be 
supplemented by a marriage with Arabella Stuart, who. might 
(with due dispensations) be espoused to the second son, Edward, 
even though he was a Cardinal.1 Henry’s answer, when 
allowance is made for his standpoint, is moderate, and politically 
sagacious. He informed his Ambassador that the party in 
England, upon whom the Pope and the Spaniards were relying, 
was so feeble, that “the exact contrary will follow from that 
which his Holiness expects. That is to say, the lot of the 
Catholics will be rendered more miserable than ever, if they 
take up arms on any of the pretexts mentioned.” He too, like 
the Pope, desired a Catholic successor, but he would not for 
that reason embark on an unjust war, in which success was 
unattainable. If the Spaniards attempted to gain power in 
England, he would oppose them.” 

Supposing that the primary object of Henry’s policy was, 
as M. de Kermaingant says, the’ organization of the Protestant 
Powers against Spain, then his words were true enough. 
Unfortunately very few contemporaries could understand 
Henry’s mind, otherwise the incident to which we now come, 
would probably never have taken place at all. 


By the beginning of the year 1602, as we have seen, there 
was a growing tendency all over the Continent to leave King 
James unopposed, in spite of his heresy and the grave political 
danger to the Catholic States which was likely to arise from 
the union of England and Scotland. But the reasons for 
acquiescence on the part of foreigners, were so many tempta- 
tions for the ardent spirits among the English Catholics to have 
recourse to desperate remedies. Strangely submissive as the 


! A, Card. d’Ossat, Lettres (1708), vol. v. p. 46. This letter is often quoted by 
those who write against the English Jesuits because of the charge of sympathy with 
Spain, which d’Ossat exaggerates with the vehemence usual to French diplomatists 
of this period. Atan earlier stage d’Ossat had himself been strongly opposed to 
James (vol. ii. p. 60), and his editor, A de la Houssaie, states (2é¢d.) that Henry IV. 
‘*ne craignoit rein d’avantage, que l’unien de Angleterre et de |’Ecosse.” But this 
I conceive to be an exaggeration. 

* Berger de Xivrey, Letéres missives de Henri /V. (1850), vol. v. p. 512. 
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Catholics had ever been to their oppressors, individuals had of 
course been liable to fly to the opposite extreme, especially 
those who had journeyed abroad, or had been educated under 
traditions less conservative and law-abiding than their own. 
Several leading Catholics of this period, eg., Lord Monteagle, 
Francis Tresham, and William Catesby, were converts or had 
been educated among Protestants. They had gathered round 
Essex during his rebellion, and we have already heard of a 
message to Spain, sent (as may be surmised) by one of their 
party. ; 

Early in 1602 there was another meeting of this group, and 
they resolved to send Thomas Winter to Spain to inquire what 
the real intentions of that Power were in regard to England, 
and to discover whether—supposing it would not undertake 
active operations itself in behalf of a Catholic successor—it 
would lend the English Catholics assistance in case they took 
the initiative. Father Greenway, S.J., (it seems) went with him, 
presumably as a witness, whom the Spaniards would accept to 
the character and sincerity of the negotiators. Father Garnet, 
too, though not actually in favour of the mission, did not refuse 
to write in commendation of them to Father Cresswell at the 
Spanish Court. They are believed to have reached that Court 
at Valladolid in the month of June, 1602.1. Their mission and 
its consequences were described by Father Cresswell several 
years later in a Spanish memoir hitherto unprinted and written 
in that Father’s high-flown court style. Eliminating many 
flourishes, the main points of his story are found to be the 
following. 


In the year 1602 two persons were sent to deal in confidence 
with the King, and to show him that the Queen was now 
dying, but that there was still time for the Catholics to gather 
forces against their adversaries, without getting help from Spain, 
if his Majesty did not object to their so doing. For though 
they could not by themselves resist the conjoined factions of 
those averse to the Catholic religion and of those averse to 
Spain, nevertheless, on the day on which they were known to 
desire nothing more than a King who was Catholic, or who 
would favour Catholics, they would win a large body of allies. 

They therefore offered (1) either to arrange a peace with 
Elizabeth, leaving her unopposed for the rest of her reign, 


 Tierney-Dodd, vol. iv. pp. 8 and liv. 
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in which case they would be able to make a strong party 
against the King of Scots. (2) Or the Spaniards might send a 
small force which, with their aid, might gain an initial victory, 
and then all the rest of their plans would be eventually successful. 
(3) Or that the King should leave them free, and give them full 
permission to make friends with whom they liked. 

The answer was given by the Count of Miranda, then 
President of Castile, that the King would take the second 
alternative. He would have a small, but competent force ready 
by April following. They, on their side, must have two 
thousand horses, and such infantry as they could gather. 
Spain would send them a bill of credit for one hundred 
thousand ducats, and have two hundred thousand in gold in 
Flanders, together with munitions of war, available for any 
contingency. In case of a sudden emergency, Sir William 
Stanley, with the English Regiment, might cross at once. 

The envoys saw the King at San Lorenzo, who showed them 
every kindness and attention, and referred them to the Count 
of Miranda for the exact tenour of his response to their offers. 
Speeches of similar character were afterwards made by the 
Duke of Lerma, by Don Pedro de Franqueza, afterwards Count 
of Villalonga, by the King’s confessor, Fra Gaspar de Cordova, 
and others. [No letters but] jewels were given for three 
principal Catholics, and the agents returned home. 

The English Catholics faithfully performed their part of 
the contract. A few (very few) faithful persons were told, 
horses were collected at different places, plans were made 
for co-operation. When the Queen died, word was sent 
inviting Stanley to come, but no orders whatever had been 
given him, no money had been provided, the opportunity was 
lost. There was an opportunity of seizing the Privy Council 
and the new King, but the man who acted as agent for Spain 
said that the Spanish forces ought to come first—so nothing 
was done. 

A messenger was sent over to ask the reason. The Arch- 
duke said he had received no orders. Another messenger was 
sent to Spain, saying that it was not yet too late to send help, 
whereupon the King told his Council that for his part he would 
devote all he had, and even his royal person, rather than let the 
Catholics be abandoned. But a certain councillor gave reasons 
for not executing the King’s promises, and he prevailed. It 
was the same man who ought to have paid in the one hundred 
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thousand crowns and did not. He has been punished for that 
—but the remedy came too late. 

So instead of succour an Ambassador was sent, who promised 
that no peace should be made without clauses safeguarding the 
Catholics. To this he swore by the life of the King and his 
daughter, by the Blessed Sacrament, and the cross on his breast. 
Notwithstanding this the treaty was signed without any agree- 
ment for the liberty of the faithful.’ 


Cresswell’s narrative will be found to correspond in many 
details with the account of the negotiation, styled the Spanish 
Treason, which was given by Sir Edward Coke at the time of 
the Powder Plot.2. It should be noted, however, that both Coke 
and Cresswell, though for opposite reasons, aimed at enhancing 
the matter, and making it appear extremely important. The 
apparent agreement between them may therefore be partly 
accounted for on the principle that “extremes meet.” On the 
other hand, the strictly contemporaneous papers in the Simancas 
Calendars, the authority of which is certain, give us a different 
view of the matter. From these we see that no definite 
promises were given by Spain, and that Father Cresswell 
was continually pestering the Council with requests that they 
would say clearly whether they meant to do anything or not, 
while they as regularly returned evasive answers,’ the true 
inwardness of which ought not to have been very hard to grasp. 
Under these circumstances, I find it hard to believe that he or 
his friends were under any strong delusions regarding the 
readiness or unreadiness of Spain for war. And once this 
unwarlike mood was known, it would be harder still to conceive 
that the preparations of the English should have reached that 
forwardness, which Cresswell represents them to have done. 
At the same time there seems no reason to doubt that some 
secret armaments were really made, and one incident will be 
mentioned, which may have been a first step in the execution 
of Winter’s proposals. 


We have just stated that the Spanish Government throughout 
the year 1602 showed more and more aversion to warlike 
measures. The expedition, which they had sent under Don 


1 Archives S.J. Anglia Hist. ii. 520. 
® Tierney-Dodd, vol. iv. p. liv. ; Foley’s Records, vol. iv. p. 171. 
3 Spanish Calendar, pp. 717, 719, 737; 740 
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Juan del Aguillar in 1601 to aid Tyrone, came to a disastrous 
conclusion in January. Not long after this Captain Thomas 
James was sent from Brussels to Madrid by the Infanta Isabel 
(who was now married to the Archduke Albert, and proclaimed 
Governess of the Netherlands), to say that she and her husband 
were distinctly averse to any assertion being made on their 
behalf of claims to the English throne! King Philip III, 
cherefore, in the summer of this year, renounced such claims, 
both for himself and the Infanta, and declared himself ready 
to support any candidate whom the Pope should think most 
helpful.2 In private, the Council now plainly confessed that they 
were quite capable of invading England. 


Simultaneously with these events took place the mission to 
Rome of the Appellant delegates against their Archpriest. 
The ecclesiastical aspects of this struggle have been already 
described. Here we have to notice that the negotiations in 
Rome had also a political importance. Elizabeth’s Govern- 
ment, on the principle of Divide et impera, had befriended the 
noncontents, and given them passports. The French Govern- 
ment took them up warmly as invaluable allies in their 
diplomatic guerilla against Spain. The Abbé Couzard reflects 
the French humour quite honestly, when he rejoices over the 
incident as “une circonstance heureuse” for France, helping her 
to injure “par les mains mémes du Pape, l’influence espagnole 
parmi les catholiques anglais.”* The French Ambassador worked 
with a will to obtain a result so acceptable to his master, and 
the issue was entirely satisfactory, so far as he was concerned.* 
French prestige won new éc/at, and a diplomatic victory over 
Spain. 

Happily, the higher interests of the English Catholics, in spite 
of their having been made subservient to the mutual jealousies 
of France and Spain, were by no means altogether sacrificed. 
Moreover, the French King was now encouraged to take by 


1 Spanish Calendar, pp. 708, 717, 721. 

* Persons to Rivers, 6 July, 1603, Stonyhurst Co/lectanea P. fol. 444. 

* Couzard, Ambassade 4 Kome, p. 80. Two years later Rosny assured King James 
that Henry ‘‘n’a jamais favorisé aucun Catholique ny autre de ses sujets ou de la 
feue Reine, que, de crainte qu’estant rejettés par luy, ils ne se precipitassent entiére- 
ment dans la faction espagnole.” L. de Kermaingant, C. @’Har/ay, p. 136. 

* Couzard, p. 91. It was stated by error in the last number of this periodical 
(p. 553), that the Abbe had applied the term, ‘‘ame damnée,” in its technical or 
metaphorical sense, to Father Persons. In reality it was used (p. 122) of Dr. Richard 


Haydock. 
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degrees more and more interest in his English co-religionists, 
until twenty-five years later his daughter, Henrietta Maria, 
brought about the first commencement of Catholic Emancipation. 

But to return to the political aspects of the Appeal. The 
injury which the Appellants did to the cause of the Infanta 
must have been considerable. For though it is true that she 
had in private resigned her claims, this was not known abroad, 
and the Appellants’ free and open denunciation of the Spanish 
pretensions, disabused every one of the idea that she had any 
chance of succeeding. When Sir James Lindsay returned to 
Scotland, after the Appellants’ cause was settled, he took with 
him letters to the King, even from Father Persons, more polite 
than any sent heretofore. 


Just towards the close of Elizabeth’s last year of life the 
French King seems to have taken a less friendly view of King 
James. Some sanguine Catholics began to entertain hope 
that Henry would after all at last join Spain and try to 
obtain terms favourable to themselves from the incoming 
Sovereign. The Spanish Ambassador, Zuniga, wrote from 
Brussels to say that he had received definite advances from 
the French upon this matter.2 In the face of these con- 
sentient authorities, one would be inclined to accept a statement, 
which to us may seem not difficult to imagine true. But if 
we consult French authorities, we shall soon find abundant 
reasons for doubt. Henry never for a moment meant to com- 
promise himself with his Protestant allies.* 

Whether there was much or little in Henry’s change of mind 
towards James, it at least gave rise to new and prolonged 
discussions in the Spanish Council. In February and March 
while Elizabeth was, one might say, on her death-bed, the 
Spanish Council debated with extreme seriousness the prepara- 
tions which ought to be made. Count Olivares gave what 
was in effect an excellent lecture on the past history of the 


1 Clement to King James and to Queen Anne, August 9, 1602. (R.O. Bliss, 86.) 
The Pope had also written to the Queen on July 16. (/ééd.) Persons to King James, 
August 18, 1602. (Stonyhurst MS. Azg/ia, iii. 20.) 

2 R.O. Bliss. Despatch of 17 November, 1602 (bundle 112), and 16 December 
(bundle 86), Spanish Calendar, p. 719. Villeroy is said to have sent Captain Elliot 
to Rome, and Canon Robert Owen to Flanders to negotiate against James. 

3 The despatches given in Teulet’s Re/ations, vol. iv. pp. 267, 265, are conclusive. 
The second gives a remarkable testimony to the continued vitality of Catholicism in 


England. 
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negotiation, but nothing was done, except to thank Cresswell 
for his urgent reminders that they really ought to set about 
something.! 

Whilst these deliberations continued, the end came. 
Elizabeth breathed her last (April 7th, 1603), and King James 
was proclaimed King. Everything had been thoroughly pre- 
pared by Cecil. Sixty Catholics, supposed to be friends of 
Spain (and among them, presumably, those who had despatched 
Winter), were put under arrest. No resistance whatever was 
offered to the new Sovereign, who was welcomed with greater 
enthusiasm than any one had conceived possible. 

But although there was no actual attempt made to set up 
a rival, we can see from the Venetian Agent’s despatches, and 
other sources, that such a contingency might easily have 
occurred but for the decisive measures which Cecil adopted. 
There is even a story current that Lord Monteagle succeeded 
in gaining possession or control of the Tower of London.’ I 
cannot find any first-hand information on this point, but 
considering that Lord Monteagle was one of those who had 
been concerned in the mission of Winter, and that the seizure 
of the Tower was part of their programme, we can see that 
Monteagle’s action (if really made) ought possibly to be regarded 
as a step towards the execution of the enterprize planned in 
1602, and not (as was afterwards dextrously reported) an 
exuberant demonstration of loyalty to King James. This 
explanation is certainly not satisfying. 

The great change was now complete, the stark tyranny of 
the Tudors was gone, thé iron age of piracy, violence, and 
religious wars had closed, and a period of comparative peace 
and greater moderation was dawning. On the Catholic side, 
too, certain medizval ideas, especially the inability of heretical 
kings to rule Catholic peoples, had passed, and never again 
would Catholic Spain or Italy, or English Catholic exiles dream 
of setting up a candidate for the English throne. The welcome, 
too, which Clement VIII. accorded to King James, heretic 
though he was, when once his succession was an accomplished 
fact, marks an important stage in the transformation of the 
lofty patriarchal ideas of Papal policy, which had been held by 
medizval Pontiffs, to the more humdrum, but practical rule of 
adapting themselves to circumstances, which from thenceforwards 
was to be so characteristic of the later Popes. 


1 Spanish Calendar, pp. 720 to 737. 2 Dict. Nat. Biog. xiiii, 285. 
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And here this article might very well close, did it not seem 
fitting to add a brief account of the retribution which befell 
Father Persons for having taken in these affairs a part which 
did not become him, and which compromised those whom he 
desired to serve. 

We have seen that he was responsible for the publication of 
Doleman’s Conference, and that his negotiations in the affair of 
the Succession were prolonged after a severe prohibition against 
taking part in politics had been issued by his Order. In a 
certain sense he had done no harm, in so far that he had 
effected nothing. But in reality his futile efforts had mortally 
offended King James and his allies, especially his French 
allies. The Scotch King dissembled during Elizabeth’s life. 
Lord Sanquair after his return home from Italy, wrote that 
“his Majesty seemed to take Father Persons’ explanation in 
good part.” ! 

But once upon the English throne, James spoke with a 
different tone. Father Persons sent him a letter recounting the 
services he had done in his early troubled days, and asking 
pardon for the publication of Doleman’s Conference. The letter 
was given to the King by some friend of Father Garnet’s, but 
James’ only answer was that the Conference had countervailed 
all good services, and had for ever convinced him to remain 
Protestant.2, It was unreasonable of course, but—considering 
what kings too often are—not surprising. 

Ere long, Persons was to hear news more unpleasant still. It 
was suggested to the French Ambassador by the Appellants at 
his elbow, that James would be gratified if Persons was removed 
from his office in Rome. Pope Clement VIII., who bore the 
Jesuits no great love, listened favourably to the suggestion. He 
had already called Persons up and told him to forget he was an 
Englishman,* and now, though he would not formally banish him 
—for the old man was lying ill in bed—he waited till he left for 
Rome for change of air, and then forbade his return. Persons 
retired to Naples, visiting Cardinal Bellarmine at Capua, as he 
passed, for that great prelate had also been rusticated by the 
unfriendly Pontiff. 


1 Lord Sanquair to Persons, 22 May, 1601, Stonyhurst, Col/ectanea P. fol. 462. 
Naples, Archives, bundle 429. 

2 Persons to King James, October 18, 1603. Stonyhurst MS. Angelia, iii. 36. 
Garnet to Persons, January 18, 1604. Archives S.J. Fragmenta. 

3 Couzard, p. 110. The Abbé explains that the Pope did so, ‘‘de peur que ce 
souvenir ne lui fit commettre des imprudences.” 
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This removal was in a certain sense extremely fortunate for 
Persons, for it proves clearly that the Pope was the master, and 
not the tool of the Jesuit, as the enemies of the latter too often 
represented him to be. On the other hand, the Pontiff’s action 
was hardly as fair and as dignified as might have been 
expected,—undignified, because James and his Ministers 
interpreted the Pope’s action as a confession of guilt affecting 
the whole of his Holiness’ policy ; unfair in so far that Persons 
had embarked on the course of action, for which he was now 
punished, chiefly because of the encouragement of Papal 
officials,—indeed Clement himself, as we have seen, had 
made use of him in political matters. The consequence was 
that Roman sympathy was not with the Pope, and when he 
died in the following year, Persons was recalled and won and 


enjoyed the favour of succeeding Popes until his death in 1610. 
Yet he never quite recovered all his old influence, which indeed 
he had not always used well. 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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IT was coming down Knockatton Hill, that she first caught 
sight of it. The horses ambled slowly down the rugged incline. 
The hunt was over, and in the soft Irish twilight, she was 
returning to the Hall, vivacious and content with the day’s run 
and all its attending circumstances. Looking down the valley 
it caught her eyes and they lingered longingly on it. “How 
quaint,” she exclaimed. “What an ideal spot to rusticate.” 
“Or spend one’s honeymoon,” responded the man beside her, 
sentimentally. She was silent, still intently gazing. It was, 
as she had said, “quaint,” its red roof and picturesque gables 
rising above the wilderness of blackberry bushes. The autumn 
tints of the woods formed a brilliant background ; the long 
stretches of deserted pasture-lands, bounded by the sea, and 
crowned by the mountains. In the gathering darkness of the 
November evening, the scene was wild—weird, but distinctly 
beautiful, and significantly Irish. 

“A Boycotted farm,” the man said at last to break the 
silence. 

“And the cottage a novel farm-house ?” she answered. 

“No, an emergency-hut, or as his friends call it, ‘Mansfield’s 
Folly.’ Sir John had the usual little experience of our large 
landed proprietors around us. The agent was a fool; Sir John 
obstinate, and too indolent to take matters into his own hands ; 
the tenants pig-headed and injured—and the kindest landlord 
and the most devoted tenants were in one week at loggerheads. 
Jack Mansfield arrived from the East, incredulous and astounded. 
The row was at its worst; hot headed, warm-hearted, Jack 
heard only the agent’s tale, coloured and exaggerated. Stung 
and indignant, at what he considered base ingratitude, he deter- 
mined on “No Surrender.” In order to prove that he could 
and would live the thing down and teach his vassals submission, 
he built that iron cottage yonder. You see the result, the 
tangle of briar and blackberry bushes tell the tale. Jack 
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held out for six months, shunned, ignored and despised by 
his erstwhile adoring tenants, then gave up the lonely struggle, 
and has gone on an indefinite cruise in his yacht. 

“What a pity,” the girl murmured. ‘“ You Irish are a queer 
race. You do lovea fight; I think I should have done better 
than Mr. Mansfield; his very love for his people was his undoing 
it strikes me.” 

“Qh, that may or may not be, but I can assure you our 
land problems are not easy of solution.” She volunteered 
no response, but her look betrayed a difference of opinion. 
They had reached a bend in the road, coming in full view of 
the towers of a fine old country mansion. 

“That is Mansfield’s castle, abandoned like all the rest.” 

She looked sadly at the stately deserted home, and without 
a word whipped up her horse, and in a few minutes they had 
reached the Hall. As she dismounted, she gave her cavalier 
one of her inimitable glances. “Captain Desmond, I wish I 

»were an Irish landlord,” but ere he had time to reply, she 
had fled up the wide steps and disappeared within the open 
doorway. 

It was a pleasant house-party, and that night around the 
table in the charming old dining-room the conversation 
naturally turned on the day’s incidents. The English girl 
listened to the wit and banter; the ready flow of repartee 
and the subtle charm of the Irish home-life appealed to all 
that was true and artistic in her nature. Captain Desmond 
was twitting a girl beside him on her faultless riding, when his 
eye suddenly fell on his companion of the afternoon. Turning 
to the hostess he said, “Do you know that Miss Burton has 
decided wishes to be an Irish landlord ?” 

It was as the setting of a match tothe tinder. The table 
took up the discussion, and she had the courage of her con- 
victions. 

Lady Eva looked down at the calm determined face of her 
pretty guest, with a tender glance of amusement. “Suppose 
you were to pass the winter with us, Violet, and then see if you 
still hold to those opinions?” 

“What a lovely idea; do you really think I might rent the 
emergency-hut ?” 

They were all in merriest jest, she in deadly earnest. Her 
English obstinacy was roused, and it needed but an unfortunate 
challenge from Captain Desmond to bring native pluck into play. 
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“Miss Burton, I would freely wager £100 that your tenancy 
of the cottage would only last just one week.” 

“T accept it.” 

There was a chorus of approval, derision, and delight. She 
was wilful, interesting, and sure to win all over to her ideas, 
impossible though they might be. 

The hostess thought it time to interfere. ‘“ Have you 
reckoned on your people’s consent to this wild freak ?” 

“T have been longing for solitude, to finish some sketches ; 
here is a golden opportunity. Mother knows me, and will 
trust me among her Irish friends,” with a winning look into 
Lady Eva’s handsome eyes. 

“That sounds very sweet, my dear; but I fear your English 
friends may not quite see the force of 


Blessed for ever was she who relied 
On Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride.”’ 


The girl laughed in her merry way, the sense of the 
ridiculous now striking her for the first time. “I think the 
idea more and more delightful ; fancy me in the deserted hut, 
inviting you all to tea. I shall get Boxall, mother’s old maid, 
to come and take charge of the ménage, have the dogs sent 
over, and then none can say me nay,” with a triumphant look 
down the table. 

No answering encouragement; amused smiles greeted her 
plans and projects. Suddenly, through a huge bank of chry- 
santhemums a pair of grey eyes shot mischievously across the 
table. “Violet, will you accept me as a sympathetic com- 
panion? I am prepared to suffer and die in your cause.” 

The rich brogue sounded sweet in the English girl’s ears. 
“Good old Sheila! I might have known you would not 
desert me. Yes, I will take you for better or worse.” 

“And it will be all worse,” chimed in Sheila’s brother, “ if 
you begin your experience in such society.” 

Lady Eva decidedly disapproved of the whole affair, and 
giving the signal, the ladies left the room. 

That night, over the fire in Sheila’s bed-room, the con- 
spirators hatched their plot. A winter in the emergency-hut 
must be a reality. The Galway beauty, with her flowing dark 
hair, grey eyes, and warm skin of the south, was all life 
and animation—the calm, fair face of Violet was set in intense 
interest and resolution. They were but acquaintances of a 
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month, having met for the first time under Lady Eva’s 
hospitable roof—Violet attracted by the dashing, witty Irish 
girl ; Sheila won by the truth, sincerity, and genuine loyalty of 
the English stranger. There were difficulties to be surmounted 
in the carrying out of their project, but they are prepared to dare 


all things. 


The smoke curled lazily above the woods surrounding the 
hut, the robins and thrushes flitted cheerily among the black- 
berry bushes, the brook brawled busily below the hill, and the 
sound of falling water came merrily through the open door of 
the once deserted cottage. Within, all was bustle and excite- 
ment, the low kitchen was filled with smoke. Two girlish 
figures rushed hither and thither, seeking for things which they 
could not find, and which when found proved unavailing. It 
was an ominous beginning. Two forlorn maids set adrift in a 
boycotted hut, in one of the most disturbed counties in Ireland. 
At the last moment, Boxall wired that she had missed her train, 
and so, be the girls’ feelings what they might, they must needs 
begin their new life alone. 

They could hunt, dance, ride, but humbly confessed they 
could not cook. Tea and toast were the extent of their accom- 
plishments. On these viands they had supped, and wished 
for some more substantial dainty with which to begin the day. 
Sheila, in an evil moment, went in for experiments, and the 
result was the smoked kitchen, the obstinate fire, the flushed, 
agitated faces and general hopelessness of the new establishment. 
Breakfast was a distinct failure, and the girls were too weary 
and discouraged even to laugh at their misfortunes. It was 
what is known in Ireland as‘“‘a fine soft morning.” After a 
night’s deluge, low gray clouds lay along the hills, with a warm 
moisture in the air. Noone had been near the cottage, and it 
was about time that arrangements should be made to convey 
Boxall and her belongings from the station. 

The sergeant ‘of police had appeared on their arrival 
yesterday, offering his protection and that of his men, but 
warning the rash girls of the trouble in store for them ; as long 
as they should reside at the cottage, they would feel the full 
brunt of the Mansfield Boycott. No man, woman or child 
would cross its threshold, or hold intercourse with its inmates. 
They had brought ample provisions, and their bicycles as 
means of locomotion, but Boxall and her boxes they had not 


considered. 
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Seated at their scramble of a breakfast, the girls discussed 
the situation, and wished Boxall had not missed the train, and 
that she were anywhere but rushing from Dublin to the little 
wayside station, from which there seemed no means of getting 
her. In the midst of their dilemma the iron gate leading from 
the meadow creaked on its hinges, a young man strode through, 
and the next moment was knocking at the door. Sheila went 
forward with eager excitement to interview him—a good-looking 
boy of nineteen, with the appearance of a smart groom. 

“I came from the Castle, miss, to see if ye wanted for 
anything. I’m the only man on the place now, and may be 
I could help ye a bit with the house.” 

Sheila received the intelligence with interest. “I did not 
know there was any one left at the Castle.” 

“There is no one, only myself. When Sir John and the 
family went over to England, I promised to stay and let them 
boycott all they liked. I’ve been at the Castle since I was nine 
years old. The night my father died Mr. Jack promised my 
mother he’d do forme. Sure ’tis that he has kept his word, 
and I’d die for him, or one of the name.” 

Sheila’s spirits rose. Here was some one on whom to rely in 
the Boxall difficulty, and forthwith she spoke of their troubles. 

“Well, miss, to tell you the truth, no one will give me a car. 
Tom Doherty’s name is enough, but I’ll go over to the station, 
if you'll be there yourself, without showing that I’m for you. 
The thing will be done, never fear.” 

Ten minutes later, the girls were riding across country, 
dashing over the wild road through the mountains, pleasantly 
excited by the spin and the prospect of the anticipated friction 
at the station. The train pulled up with an important pant ; 
the platform was unusually crowded ; Tom Doherty standing 
indifferently on the outskirts. Boxall, all smiles, issued from 
the carriage ; Violet’s greeting was charming, Sheila’s humor- 
ously hearty. The sensible face of the old servant showed 
much feeling and content. Sheila, according to Tom’s previous 
instructions, sought casually for an outside car, but all were 
engaged—suspiciously so, one Jehu after another disappearing 
at her approach. With apparent indifference she gazed placidly 
down the platform, where Violet was rejoicing over the dogs, 
a handsome mastiff and royal-looking collie, who fawned fondly 
on their young mistress. 

Boxall, absorbed in her new surroundings, saw her boxes 
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deposited on the platform, but contrary to her life-long’ 
experience, no willing hands bore them away, and still more 
extraordinary, there seemed to be no carriage or servant 
awaiting her darling. 

Sheila saw all, and her Irish eyes twinkled with genuine 
Celtic humour. She walked past Tom, an impassive figure, and 
said meaningly, “ We are boycotted.” 

“Never fear, miss. God is good. Leave it to me. I see 
Father Power’s car is here to meet some one that didn’t come, 
and ’twill go hard with us if we don’t get it. May be you don’t 
know his Riverence, but he is very great at the Hall, and if ye 
tell his man that you are a friend of Lady Eva’s, and would 
thank him for a lift for your servant, he can’t refuse. If he 
won't give in, tell him you’re from Galway, and give him lots of 
blarney.” Sheila strode on, and came on the priest’s servant 
in interested conversation with the hangers-on of the station. 
She knew instinctively he was hearing of their boycott and 
drinking it all in with avidity. It seemed hopeless to throw 
herself on their sympathies, but true to her character she 
determined to go straight at the difficulty. Her request for 
a seat home for Boxall was sullenly refused. She trotted out 
Lady Eva, tried her blandishments, but all in vain. The man 
declared he had commissions in the village and must hurry 
home; he could take no one on the car without the priest’s 
permission. At this moment Tom joined the group around the 
car. He was either ignored or saluted in such a way that he 
scorned it asin insult. “Look here, Casey, may be you don't 
know who this lady is that’s asking the priest’s car. It isn’t 
often the likes of her asks a favour from the likes of you and 
me, and I can tell you that Father Power never saw a lady ‘in 
hoult,’ be she Protestant or Catholic (and this lady comes of the 
finest Catholics in Galway). You’d better mind what you're 
about.” 

The man was impressed. “Well, I’m no emergency man, 
and I'll give the priest’s car to no one unless he gives me orders.” 

The crowd closed in eagerly, thrilled with the prospect of 
a row, and Sheila, fearing to induce further discussion, quietly 
withdrew. Tom stood and calmly faced the foe. They looked 
after Sheila regretfully ; half the fun was spoiled without her. 
Hot words and hotter blows must necessarily follow. Sheila 
thought it time to interfere on Tom’s behalf, and returning, 
stood among the men flushed and indignant. “I am ashamed 
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of my countrymen before English ladies ; it is a new thing for 
Irishmen to refuse help to a woman. For myself, I care not, but 
for the honour of Tipperary I’m ashamed. I know Father 
Power well enough to feel that he is an Irishman who would 
refuse help to no woman in a moment of trouble.” She touched 
their vulnerable point, and they looked at her in admiration, 
slightly touched with shame. The priest’s man looked sheepish ; 
he wanted to give in, but dare not. Tom looked on, waiting 
triumphantly for the end. 

“Look here, boys,” said an apparent ringleader, “give the 
lady the car; she knows a horse, for I saw her after the hounds. 
Jim can tell the neighbours he refused to drive any one to the 
emergency-hut, and the priest won’t blame him.” 

‘Done, begor,” shouted the crowd ; “let no one ever say we 
saw a lady ‘in hoult’ and left her in the lurch.” Tom gave 
Sheila an assuring glance, disappearing instantly into the 
station, from which he speedily emerged carrying Boxall’s best 
bonnet-box, on which its owner kept a careful eye as she 
followed in his wake. Without a word, poor Boxall, now rather 
anxious, was lifted on the outside car, from which she expected 
momentarily to be flung into eternity. Violet had already 
mounted her wheel, and was slowly forging ahead. Tom 
quietly murmured as Sheila took the ribbons, “I will see about 
the boxes,” and the girl drove off, leaving the men gaping 
astoundedly at her erect, stylish figure, and noting with admira- 
tion how the spirited mare responded to her firm but gentle 
touch. Out into the country road, under the shadow of the 
mountains, the car dashed up the hill, and came on Violet 
mounting mournfully. “Cheer up, old girl. Tom is the man 
for Galway. We shall conquer the matchless men of Tipperary 
after to-day,” Sheila cried. “I was in despair for ten minutes 
and thought we must give in. Oh, the humiliation and the 
delighted glee of our respected relatives. You don’t know us 
yet ; we Irish are not half bad, a bit of sentiment and we are 
bowled over in an instant.” Sheila laughed out of the very 
gladness of her soul, secretly proud of her countrymen. They 
reached the cottage without further adventure—Boxall, a 
thankful woman that her life had not ended climbing those wild 
hills. Her first experience on an outside car was not a happy 
one. 

Half an hour later the house had assumed a cosy look. 
With a practised hand Boxall set to work and pronounced the 
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“ emergency-hut” a sweet little nest. The girls’ spirits mounted ° 
considerably. 

Tom arrived triumphant, with the announcement that Mary 
Kill-Two would fetch the boxes after dark. 

“What a name!” Violet exclaimed in wonder. 

“She is a good old woman who has buried two husbands 
and goes by the name of Kill-Two. Once a week she goes into 
town for the messages for the neighbourhood, herself and her 
little ass ; that’s her way of living. I knew she wouldn’t refuse 
a kind turn when I told her how things were with ye ladies ; 
she said she could bring over the boxes when the dusk fell, and 
no one would be the wiser.” 

That matter arranged, Father Power’s car was the next 
difficulty. Tom suggested his taking a few lines to his Riverence 
when he delivered up the horse. Sheila wrote the note 
explaining matters, and the invaluable Tom left solidly satisfied. 

The first week passed peacefully, so far as outward 
.demonstration was concerned. The girls came and went with 
not a soul, as the widow said, “to bid them the time of day.” 
Sheila walked up to the chapel on the hill each morning for 
Mass. The old women gathered around the altar, looked 
curiously at her, but apparently there their interest ceased. 

Father Power took no notice of her letter apologizing for 
appropriating his car, and the curate coldly returned her bow 
when she met him on his rounds through the country. It was 
a new experience, crushing at first, but presently regarded as 
entertaining. 

Violet, busy with her sketches, delighted with the scenery, 
the long tramps, and Sheila’s pleasant society, revelled in the 
novel life and surroundings. 

One cold, bitter Sunday morning, the girls tramping vigor- 
ously to church, Violet to early service, and Sheila to first 
Mass, came on a scene as they entered the village. The widow 
Kill-Two in all her best mourning, was seated in her donkey-cart, 
a blind woman beside her on a bag of straw. Picking his way 
up the slippery hill the donkey grew nervous, stumbled, and was 
in momentary danger of a fall. Mary urged the poor little 
beast with endearing words, but the blind woman was piteous in 
her fright, dark and helpless. Violet saw the scene, and for- 
getting boycott, or Ireland, rushed forward. Putting her hand 
tenderly on the blind woman, she assured her there was no danger, 
and walked beside her, while Sheila led the donkey through the 
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village street. Several men standing round the chapel gate 
looked on curiously. For a moment they did not move, then 
two or three came forward with, “They’re all right, ladies, we'll 
get them safe now.” They helped the cart up the hill, and the 
party were soon safe at the church. Violet assisted the blind 
woman to dismount. 

“May the light of Heaven,” she muttered, “be with you, 
miss, is the prayer of the dark woman this blessed morning.” 


“Thank you,” said Violet, much touched. “You will pray 
for me, won’t you ?” - 

“Of course,” Sheila cried. ‘‘Run onto church. I will see 
to her.” ; 


With a farewell pat, Violet hastened on. Sheila tucking blind 
Betty's arm within hers, led her into church and straight through 
the kneeling congregation. During Mass they knelt, the tall 
graceful girl and the old blind woman in her white cap and blue 
cloak. 

When the service was over and the congregation well-nigh 
dispersed they came out, to find Mary and the donkey waiting 
to take Betty home. 

A cutting east wind swept the hill, the blind woman bent 
to the blast, and Sheila’s warm heart went out in tenderest 
sympathy. 

“Mary, won’t you and Betty come and have a cup of 
tea at the cottage? It will be such a long fast by the time 
you reach home, that is,” the girl said, “if you do not mind our 
boycott.” 

“What’s that,” the blind woman asked wonderingly, and 
when Mary told her who had been her companion through the 
service, the instinctive politeness and delicacy of the Irish 
peasantry instantly appeared in all its simplicity. 

“To be sure, miss, we'll have a cup of tay, if you’d do us 
the honour to ax us; there is no one in the parish I’m prouder 
to goto. May the Lord bless your ladyship, sure I hear them 
all talking about ye, and didn’t Father Power himself say you 
was an example to the parish, walking every morning in this 
hard weather to Mass. The Lord don’t boycott you, and sure 
it’s too good and humble of your ladyship to want me and 
Mary for our breakfast.” 

The donkey jogged comfortably onwards, Sheila keeping 
beside him, and the home-going congregation gazed curiously at 
the scene. Cold at first, the salutations became more friendly as 
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the little party passed through the village, the full significancy 
of it all gradually striking the romantic and kindly Irish imagi- 
nation. ; 

Interested looks developed into smiles for Sheila until, as they 
went further into the country, respectful salutations and curtseys 
greeted her. The warm-hearted girl had gone straight to the 
soul of her impressionable country-folk. Her tenderness and 
thought for the poor blind woman had carried the day. 

Violet, anxious at Sheila’s unusual delay, and fearing some 
trouble after Mass, was watching at the gate when her friend’s 
merry voice sounded in the distance. To run to meet her 
and welcome the unexpected guests was her first thought, and 
old Betty declared so sweet a voice she had never heard as that 
of the young English lady who lifted her out of the cart as if 
she were a feather, or Mary Morrissey’s “ weeshie baby.” 

Henceforth it was understood that when the blind woman 
“went to the rails” she was to breakfast at the “emergency-hut.” 
A life-long friendship was then and there cemented. 

The weeks passed, Christmas came and went, bringing many 
interests. Violet daringly proposed a Christmas tree. Sheila 
shuddered at the expected refusals. Blind Betty was consulted, 
and her answer was: “Ask them all, miss, and they'll come, 
don’t ye fear; the kind way was never the bad way.” So the 
tree was cut and adorned, and gladdened the heart of many a 
little rebel for miles around, and the boycotted cottage echoed 
to the laughter of children and their innocent faces, and naive 
thanks convinced the English girl that she could solve Irish 
problems better than politicians or parties. 

In and out through cabins and farmhouses, she won her 
way and welcome, and learned more of tenant rights and 
tenants’ grievances than a Chief Secretary during a whole Irish 
administration. 

Love, and a spirit of mutual forbearance, were her panacea 
for all ills, and her bicycle became known from end to end of the 
parish. One frosty afternoon when about five miles from home 
a thaw had set in suddenly, and coming down a muddy hill 
her tyre burst, giving her a nasty fall. The girl was far from 
help, and night falling, she wondered how she was to get home. 
The sound of wheels approaching caused her to raise her eyes 
anxiously, and she was in no way reassured when they 
encountered the stern face of old Father Power. He took in the 
situation at a glance, and ordered his man to pull up. As Tom 
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had said, “ Father Power could never see a lady ‘in hoult.’” “I 
see you have come to grief, young lady. I think you had better 
let me take you home.” There was a kindly twinkle in the keen 
blue eyes that meant more than the words, and something in his 
unceremonious manner appcaled to the straightforward character 
of the girl, and she accepted the offer with a frankness that 
pleased him. They chatted pleasantly along the lonely road, 
and when half a mile from home, their roads parting, Violet 
protested, but his Riverence ordered the man to drive straight 
to the cottage. Sheila and the dogs were on the look-out, as 
they drove up in the darkness, and her astonishment was 
supreme to see Violet, her bicycle, and Father Power ensconced 
on an outside car. ‘ Here she is, safe and sound for you,” cried 
the priest as she came forward to greet them. Giving her his 
hand he continued, “So it was you who stole my car, and 
turned me into an emergency man.” He was smiling humorously. 
“Come, help your friend down, and if I was coaxed very hard, 
I might have a cup of tea.” They escorted him into the hut 
with merry words, and in the old man’s society Violet afterwards 
declared she had spent the pleasantest evening since her arrival 
in Ireland. She had conquered the Parish Priest, as she had 
old blind Betty and half the refractory tenants on the Mansfield 
estate. 

A week later, one wild March night, Tom Doherty came 
flying to the cottage with the news that Mr. Jack had come home 
unexpectedly the previous night. He could get nocar at the 
station, had walked the long road to the Castle, and had caught 
a chill. There was no fire or food on his arrival, and he had 
been quite ill all night, Tom feared “in a fever.” Would the 
young ladies advise him what to do, and could they come and 
nurse his young master? It was useless appealing to any one on 
the estate. Violet took an instant’s thought, then said, “We will 
be with you in a moment, Tom. If you will escort us to Father 
Power, he will know what to do, I can answer.” 

Through the gale the girls battled, Tom striding moodily 
before them on the narrow path across the fields. 

The old priest, buried in his book beside the fire, looked up 
wonderingly at the strange apparition, as the girls stood before 
him. “What on earth brought you out this wild night? what 
mischief are you up to now,” he asked, and Violet told her tale. 

“O that foolish fellow; fine talk about yachts and cruises, 
and all the time he has been eating his heart out for the home 
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he adores, and the people that adore him. Tom, get the mare * 
round and come with me at once.” 

They helped him on with his greatcoat, and as he drove off, 
he put out his hand to Violet. ‘“ Thank you for coming to me, 
you judge a hasty old man too kindly.” 

“No, Father, but too truly. 

“ God bless you, child,” and the mare bounded forward into 
the blackness of the night. 

They were anxious days that followed. The young heir was 
stricken with pneumonia, and there was slight hope of his 
recovery. All the old dormant love blazed into life at the first 
news ; they forgot his impetuous, imperious action at the time of 
the trouble, and only remembered the noble-hearted boy, the 
daring officer, their deau ideal of an Irish gentleman. 

On Sunday morning, when the prayers of the congregation 
were asked for the speedy recovery or happy death of Mr. Jack 
Mansfield, there was not a man unmoved among them. First 

,one, then another of the tenants called at the Castle, and as the 
patient slowly struggled back to convalescence, he saw them in 
the old cordial way. 

Six weeks later, one memorable market-day, the tenants met 
their landlord, as man to man, and all difficulties and injuries 
were at an end. 

That same week Violet and Sheila having called one 
afternoon to see Father Power, he insisted on their staying to tea, 
to taste some of Nancy’s hot cakes. Jack Mansfield arrived as 
tea was served, and the girls listened with interest to the 
announcement that his people were to arrive during the coming 
week. The genial priest beamed on his young guests and 
reluctantly allowed them to leave. Standing at his little gate 
for the last good-night, the old match-maker looked after Violet, 
with Jack’s tall figure striding beside her. “What a blessing if 
that boy could win her, as she has won us. God grant it for all 
of us.” And Blind Betty would say that Father Power’s prayers 


were seldom astray. 
DELIA GLEESON. 
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Marie Pellechet, Bibliographer. 
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IT has fallen to nineteenth century France to produce a signal 
example of that rare figure in the annals of erudition, the 
lady bibliographer. Her recently published biography! by 
Pére Ingold, of the French Oratory, shows Marie Pellechet to 
have combined all the Christian virtues with great learning, 
and power of achievement carried to a degree which won her 
the first place in the front rank of the profession of her choice. 

Born in 1840, Mademoiselle Pellechet was the daughter of 
an architect of distinction, and grand-daughter of an Inspecteur 
des Batiments royaux, guillotined in 1794. Her education, 
conducted at home in Paris under her father’s eye, included, we 
are told, the English, German, and Italian languages, with some 
Latin. A fondness for her Catéchisme, a zeal which prolonged 
her hours of study far beyond their required limits, and a will 
of her own, were no extraordinary portents of her future. Her 
reading, however, was omnivorous and ominous. “Every 
printed page,” she writes, “charmed me,’ and she confessed to 
a preference, at this time, for Greek history, her brother’s 
chemical text-books, and the Code Napoléon. 

The turning-point in a hitherto uneventful life was to be 
the year of the Siege of Paris, when, deeply patriotic, her 
spirit became imbued with a lasting hatred for Prussia, a 
hatred which was to find its practical expression in a longing 
to help her country to win back the position it had lost. She 
was henceforth to join in that great movement of individual 
endeavour which, however it may have been ignored or belittled 
as a force, has worked incalculable things towards France’s 
national revival. 

We find Mlle. Pellechet then, at the age of thirty, attending 


1 Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de Marie Pellechet. Paris: Alphonse Picard, 
1902. 8vo. An excellent biography, to which the compiler must acknowledge his 
indebtedness for the data of Mlle. Pellechet’s life, and for matter quoted. 
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classes at the Sorbonne and at the Collége de France, learning 
Greek and Latin, and finally reading the Abbé Bertrand’s Life 
of Laurent-Josse ‘Le Clerc. The subject of the biography, a 
learned and industrious seventeenth century Sulpician, was to 
touch her as much as the expression of the author's regret at 
his inability to finish the necessary researches in the libraries of 
Paris. An offer of help in that direction was accepted, and in 
a letter of June 2nd, 1878—the date is of importance as it 
opens her literary existence—the Abbé expressed admiration 
at the completeness of her work, adding prophetically, “ Je 
remarque que vous étes née bibliographe!” With Tamizey 
de Larroque busy at his famous Lettres de Peiresc, and his 
pamphlet upon the Correspondants de Peiresc, whom she was 
also to help, Mlle. Pellechet formed a friendship of twenty years’ 
duration ; and one regrets to learn the destruction of many of 
the letters that passed between them, but the extracts given by 
P. Ingold witness to the friendship and consideration which her 
génerosity as a searcher and the charm of her epistolary style 
caused that savant to entertain for her. 

While gleaning for others, however, she had become too 
true a book-lover not to do so for herself. Early in 1880 was 
confided to the Abbé Bertrand her project for the publication 
of a bibliography of fifteenth century Autun breviaries, manu- 
script and printed, with the texts of some Offices of the Proper 
of Saints. The Abbé urged her to enlarge the book so as to 
include all the liturgical works of the region. This she did, in the 
course of 1880-82 visiting the libraries of Solesmes, Beaune, 
Zurich, Einsiedln, Saint-Gall, Lucerne, Rome, Florence, Siena, 
Parma, and Lyons for material. Such a work demanded not 
only special bibliographical and liturgical knowledge, but skill 
in palezography, and its appearance was received with acclama- 
tion from both ecclesiastics and laymen. Among those whose 
congratulations reached the author were M. Léopold Delisle, of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Canon Marcel, of Langres ; 
M. Couture, of Toulouse; and Mgr. Mermillod, Bishop of Geneva. 

A minor point, but one not insignificant of the thorough- 
ness of Mlle. Pellechet’s work,! was the fact that the sex of 
“M. Pellechet,” for so her name appeared on the title-page, 
was by many never suspected. 

1 Notes sur les livres liturgiques des dioceses d’Autun, Chalon et Macon, avec 


un choix de Lecons, d’Hymnes et de Proses. Composées en l’honneur de quelques 
Saints spécialement honorés dans ces diocéses. Yaris, 1883. 8vo. 
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HI. 


Bibliography, the science of books and their history, may 
be said to contain two great subdivisions. To one would 
belong the knowledge of special classes of books ; for example, 
the complete literature of any one subject, or portion of a 
subject ;! the other division would include the history and 
scientific classification of printed matter for its own sake. The 
earliest products of the press are here the field for research. 
Generally, the nearer the bibliographer penetrates to the origin 
of printing, the harder of solution are the problems encountered. 
It is not difficult to imagine a fragment of a modern book which 
could not be identified as to author, publisher or printer, and 
date ; but it is far less difficult to do so of works, or fragments 
of works, which have undergone the wear of some four 
centuries. To incunabula, the earliest printed books, this 
specially applies; it was to the study of those of her native 
land, and to their rescue from the uncatalogued oblivion of the 
provincial library, that Marie Pellechet was henceforth to devote 
her life. Liturgical search at Dijon had brought her into relation 
with the learned and saintly M. Guignard, “/a perle des biblio- 
thécaires,” as Peres Sommervogel, S.J., and Bertrand call him ; 
struck by her zeal, he suggested that she should undertake a 
catalogue of the incunabula in the library of that city. After 
some hesitation, we are told, she commenced this, and it ran on 
concurrently with other work until 1886. Here Mlle. Pellechet 
recognized her vocation ; in the Preface she expressed a hope 
that “a national bibliography ” of French incunabula would ere 
long take its place beside the works of Panzer, Hain, and 
others, and she assured the author of her co-operation. The 
Dijon catalogue? of 171 pages was modelled upon Campbell’s 
Typographie Néerlandaise, and it obtained warm approbation 
from those best qualified to judge. Hase of Leipzig calls it “a 
pattern for works of its kind,” and Ulysse-Robert, “a veritable 


model, a master-piece.” 
In the following year Mlle. Pellechet published the Motes sur 


1 This is what is vulgarly understood by ‘‘ bibliography.” The literature of 
almost every subject has acquired such magnitude that few can afford to master even 
that which interests them.  Azdbliographies raisonnées, or select bibliographies, ought 
therefore to be considered of greater practical importance than, unfortunately, is the 
case. 
? Catalogue des Incunables de la bibliothique publique de Dijon. Dijon, 1886. 


8vo. 
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les imprimeurs du Comtét Venatssin et dela principauté d Orange, 
et catalogue des livres imprimés par eux qui se trouvent a la 
bibliothéque de Carpentras, which made its author known to a 
wide circle of provincial librarians, and consequently not a few 
bibliographical schemes were set before her—“ des propositions 
faites pour lenorgueillir,’ as P. Ingold says, “had she not been 
the most modest woman in the world, and the most uncon- 
scious of her own capacity.” Sickness seems to have had but 
limited power over her. Whilst working at the early printed 
books in the Versailles Library, she received the authorization 
to commence the catalogue of those at Lyons. Her reply (May, 
1887) states : 

Extrémement souffrante en ce moment, le médecin me recommande 
d’éviter toute fatigue. Je dois terminer d’abord Versailles. Il me sera 
donc impossible de profiter de la permission que vous avez obtenue pour 
moi avant Je mois de février ou mars 1888. Sera-t-il trop tard alors ? 
Jen serais bien fachée; . . . Je m’en prendrais du reste uniquement 4 
ma mauvaise santé qui m’empéche de travailler, comme je le voudrais, 
vingt-quatre heures par jour. 


The Lyons catalogue! appeared in 1893; it had been 
preceded by her edition of Daunou’s Catalogue des Incunables 
de la Bibliotheque Sainte-Geneviéve (1892), and the Catalogue des 
livres dela bibliothéque d’un chanoine @ Autun, Claude Guilliaud 
(1890). To give an idea of the precision of Mlle. Pellechet’s 
method, we here reproduce her catalogue-entry and collation of 
a book from the Canon’s library : 


Bury (Richard de). Philobiblion. —Parisiis, Gaspard 
Philippus, 1500. 24 ff. non chiffrés ; caract. romains ; 40 Il. Il. ; 
c; lettres grises ; in-4°. 





Signatures a 

F. 1*, ¢2tre: Philobiblion Tractatus pulcher | rimus de Amore librorum. 

Au dessous, la premiere marque de J. Petit. Venundantur in leone argenteo | vict 
sancti Iacobi. F. 1 v°: R.P. dfis Iohés tritemius Abbas Spanhemésis in | libro suo de 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, ita scribit. | Richardus de bury éps dunelmésis Eduardi 


anglorum regis | tertii cacellari: . . . Domino... | Laurétio burello carmelite, .. . 
Iodocus badius Ascensius... Salutem. F. 2*, s¢gvé a ii: Incipit prologus in 
librum de amore | librorum qui dicitur philobiblion. F. 3 *, signé a iii: . . . Cappm 


primi. F. 24, co/ophon: Explicitum est philobiblion scilicet liber de amore libro | rum, 
quem impressit apud parrhisios hoc anno secundum eos- | dem millesimo quin- 
gentesimo ad calendas martias Gaspar phi | lippus pro Ioanne parvo Bibliopola 
parrhisiensi. 

Relié 4 la suite du traité “De cdium partibus” de Grapaldus ; 
exemplaire tres grand de marges, mais avec une piqire de vers au 


1 Catalogue des incunables des bibliotheques publiques de Lyon. 
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millieu du texte. Brunet, I, 1416, cite cette édition; la plus ancienne 
parait étre celle faite 4 Cologne, (sans nom de typographe) en 1473, 
in-4°. V. Hain, 4153. 


In clearness and brevity, in grasp of what is material or of 
what, apart from the title, gives the book its individuality, her 
cataloguing is perfection itself. To one but little experienced 
in such matters the particulars are presented quite compre- 
hensibly, whilst to the more expert, the book is literally conjured 
up before the eye. . 

It is not, of course, to be imagined that the method followed 
above is Mlle. Pellechet’s invention ; but she improved! upon it, 
and endowed it with a mathematical accuracy and precision. 

The work to come, however, was to exceed in scope 
anything that the intrepid bibliographer had yet undertaken. 
A general catalogue of French incunabula was a project dear 
to the heart of French book-lovers, and having been resolved 
upon, the Ministere de |’Instruction Publique, in 1886, circu- 
larized the libraries of France, directing the cataloguing of the 
books and the method to be followed in doing so. 

Material in the shape of titles and collations began to 
arrive at the Ministére from all parts of France, and in the 
following year Mlle. Pellechet was designated editor of a work 
which may truly be termed unparalleled. Much of the material 
was ready to hand, but it required correction, co-ordination, and 
all the research which accuracy necessitated in supplementing 
the information supplied. Visits to the provincial libraries were 
necessary, and it is touching to read that this devoted daughter 
of her country willingly incurred the expense as well as the 
fatigue of these many journeys. The first volume of the 
Catalogue générale des Incunables des Bibliotheques de France 
appeared in 1897 ; it contained notices of 2,386 works, of which 
1,500, as Monsieur Delisle points out, were additions to the 
“classic repertory of fifteenth century books.” Her biographer 
says, “On peut dire sans aucune exagération que al apparition de 
ce volume, ce fut un aplaudissement universel;” the reader must 
be referred to Monsieur Delisle’s critique for adequate statement 
of the difficulties of Mlle. Pellechet’s task and of the triumphant 
manner in which she surmounted them. 

1M. Van der Haghen, the Ghent librarian, wrote of this catalogue: ‘‘ Je ne puis 
assez vous dire combien sont grands les services que vous nous rendez en décrivant 
les livres de la fagon dont vous le faites. . . . Vous nous revelez des particularités 
inédites. . . . Vos descriptions repondent 4 un besoin longuement manifesté. . . .” 
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To congratulations, however, there were now joined the 
warnings of friends begging her to lower the pressure at 
which she had worked for so many years past, that she might 
be spared to carry on the great work she had so successfully 
initiated. Frequent illness was to show, as it had done before, 
that these were not vain warnings; and it is stated that fully 
conscious of the decline of her bodily strength, Mlle. Pellechet’s 
one hope was to be spared to place in order the mass of material 
she had accumulated for the Catalogue générale. The energy 
displayed by her at the Guttenberg festival held at Mainz, 
which she attended as a French delegate, seemed to give the 
lie to fears, which were to prove, alas! only too well founded. 
The end came a few months later, on December 11th, 1900. 


ITI. 


The laborious life which had been Maric Pellechet’s choice 
had its counterpart in a no less strenuous exercise of religion 
and charity. An oratorienne, Mgr. Perraud, Bishop of Autun’s 
spiritual daughter, she had also come into contact with his 
brother, the late P. Charles Perraud, at whose suggestion she 
became one of the first lady visitants of the Ziuvre des pauvres 
malades dans les faubourgs. The lower grades of library 
employés had a close friend in her, and the compositors were 
not forgotten when one of her works issued from the press. 
To do good, especially to those among whom her life was spent, 
seems with her to have been a constant pre-occupation, and 
truly was it said that “the dryness of palzography had not 
entered her soul, it had remained kind and compassionate.” 
Her patriotism, which was extreme, made it hard for her to 
comprehend the opposition of certain sections to the Republic, 
“the Government adopted by France.” One is glad to think 
that she was spared the spectacle of the present struggle, a 
struggle which would certainly not have found her wanting in 
allegiance to the Church. 

A. V. DE P. 
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XVIIL—THE EXECUTION OF THE BRIEF OF SUPPRESSION (2). 
IN the last article the narrative was brought down to the 
autumn of 1774, that is, to the death of Clement XIV. on 
September 23rd of that year. The General and his Assistants, 
and a few other ex-members of the suppressed Order, were still 
detained in the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, although more than 
a year had elapsed since their arrest, more than eight months 
since the termination of their interrogatories, and more than 
six months since P. Ricci—strong in the consciousness of 
his innocence, and finding that the questions addressed to him 
pointed to no charge which savoured in any way of criminality 
—had asked to be released, or at least told of what he was 
suspected. He had got back from the Special Congregation 
a reply to this supplica that “it should receive attention,” but 
so far nothing had been done to relieve his legitimate anxiety. 
It must not be forgotten that all this delay was in flagrant 
opposition to the principles of judicature then in vogue, accord- 
ing to which, when the needful zvdicza had been gathered by the 
prosecution from the papers of the accused or other sources, 
he was entitled to be at once interrogated on all the points 
contained in the zzdicia, his answers constituting his defence 
to the charges ; and when the interrogatories had been obtained 
and compared with the zuzdicia, he was entitled to be brought 
before his judges and have his case heard and decided. We 
have suggested the motives which probably actuated the 
Special Congregation, and the Spanish Ambassador behind 
them, and induced them thus to violate all judicial proprieties 
in their treatment of their prisoners. “The proces of the 
General,’ says Masson, “was the necessary consequence of 
the Suppression ; to release Ricci absolved, to release him un- 
sentenced, would be to condemn the Pope who had imprisoned 
him ;”? or as we should ourselves prefer to put it,“ would be 


1 Le Cardinal de Bernis depuis son Ministére, p. 322. 
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to condemn those who forced the Pope to imprison him, and 
pledged their word that proofs of his guilt had been found in 
his papers.” And the tedious delay in the proceedings meant 
that, as nothing incriminating had been discovered, the only 
way by which these diplomatists could save their faces seemed 
to them to be by continuing the detention of the prisoners, 
on the plea that their proces was not yet finished, and meanwhile 
doing nothing to forward it, so that it might lie dormant 
indefinitely. 

Such was the state of things when Clement XIV. expired, 
and such it must needs continue for some months longer. 
The Sacred College, as represented by the majority of its 
members, would have been only too glad to insist on the trial 
of the accused being promptly despatched, but their power 
during the vacancy of the Apostolic See was limited, and 
Florida Blanca had menaced them with the displeasure of his 
master, “who held them responsible for the custody of the 
prisoners.” Nothing, therefore, could be done on behalf of 
these unfortunates till the new Pontiff was elected. 

Meanwhile the Courts repeated in the new Conclave the 
strategy which had served them so well in 1769. By inti- 
mating dark threats of schism, they contrived to delay the 
election for four months; and when their lists had been 
matured, and the Cardinals from their dominions had at last 
been permitted to arrive, they proceeded to exclude one 
candidate after another of those proposed by the Zelanti, with 
the object of thus forcing at length the acceptance of some 
candidate of their own nomination. The conditions, however, 
were no longer so favourable to their designs as in 1769. The 
Zelanti Cardinals had learnt a lesson from the events of the 
late Pontificate, and were determined that they would not be 
duped again. On the other hand, the few Cardinals whom the 
Ambassadors deemed entirely satisfactory—Malvezzi, Mare- 
foschi, Zelada, Casali, and Simoni—had revealed their disposi- 
tions quite unmistakably and had made themselves hopelessly 
impossible. Negroni, too, was unacceptable. Accordingly it 
was necessary for the Court Cardinals to moderate their aims, 
and to rest content with the election of some member of the 
Zelanti party whose opinions were thought to be of a less 
pronounced type. It was thus that, after some ineffectual 
efforts on either side to carry Colonna, Visconti, or Pallavicini, 
the united votes of the Electors came to fall on Cardinal Angelo 
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Braschi. Cardinal de Bernis in his despatches claimed to have 
originally proposed and finally carried this candidature, and 
although we cannot altogether trust his assertions when he is 
engaged in exalting his own achievements, it is likely enough 
that he did by his advocacy materially contribute to the result, 
especially by gaining over the somewhat hesitating Mojfiino. 
Still, according to Beccatini, it was by Cardinal Giraud’s 
influence, both with the French Court and with the Albani 
party in the Conclave, that the candidature of Braschi was 
chiefly forwarded. 

Cardinal Braschi, who took the name of Pius VI., was only 
fifty-eight at the time of his election. A native of Cesena in 
the Romagna, he was sent to the Jesuit College in that city, 
and there made good progress in his studies. Although 
belonging to a noble family and the only son of his parents, 
he resolved to embrace the ecclesiastical state. Through an 
uncle he became known to Cardinal Tommaso Ruffo, who 
attached him to his own household and, when later he himself 
became Bishop of Ostia and Velletri, made him the Auditor 
of his Episcopal Court. On the death of this Cardinal in 
1753, Benedict XIV. made him a Canon of St. Peter’s, and 
used him as his private secretary. In 1755 Clement XIII. 
advanced him to be the Auditor, and in 1764 to the still more 
responsible office of Treasurer, of the Apostolic Chamber, and 
in these two offices he was retained throughout the Pontificate 
of Clement XIV. On April 29, 1773, he was created Cardinal 
by the latter Pontiff, along with his fellow-auditor, Mgr. Delci 
—eleven others being then reserved zz fetto. He was thus the 
youngest Cardinal but one in the Sacred College at the time 
of his election. During the Conclave he kept in the back- 
ground, and even when in the first instance his name was 
brought forward but soon withdrawn, he showed no signs of 
disappointment. Nor could it be laid to his charge that he 
had entangled himself in any compromising engagements, or 
even statements ; and when the Cardinals gathered round him 
to do him homage, it was with evident sincerity that “he cast 
himself on his knees and uttered a prayer so moving that it 
drew tears from all,” and then rising, said: “ Venerable Fathers, 
your gathering is now ended, but its result is too appalling 
for me.” ? 

1 Storia di Pio VI, vol. i. pp. 35—38. 
2 Beccatini, zid. p. 39. 
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Throughout his life he had been known for his integrity of- 
character, for his genuine piety, for his amiability, as well as 
for his business capacity and his industry. He was not the 
man to put himself forward, and he had never been accounted 
a strong partizan. Still he was not afraid to speak out his 
mind, and he had made no secret of his disapproval of the 
treatment accorded to the Jesuits. On the other hand, 
Carlos III. of Spain was indebted to him for services rendered 
on two notable occasions during his Neapolitan sovereignty— 
once in 1744, when as Auditor to the Cardinal Bishop of Velletri 
he saved the King’s papers from falling into the hands of the 
Austrians, by whom his troops had just been defeated; and 
again in 1747, when Benedict XIV. sent him as a secret agent 
to Naples, where he arranged successfully a dispute about 
jurisdiction between the spiritual and secular courts.! 

It may have been the recollection of these past services 
which induced the Spanish Court to look favourably on his 
candidature, though it is not likely that they would have accepted 
it had there been a possibility of carrying a candidate belonging 
to their own party. Still they persuaded themselves that he 
would suit their purpose, and Grimaldi told Tanucci that the 
“election had been good, and .had proved that Florida Blanca 
possessed a good pair of nostrils.”” Bernis, though he claimed 
credit for having created the new Pope, was more guarded in 
expressing his opinion. In his despatch of February 8, 1775, 
he described him as “inclined by his temperament as well as by 
his principles to respect the sovereigns, and seek their support 
for the Holy See; and as one who, although promoted by 
Rezzonico, had also been a pupil of Benedict XIV., and was 
more attached to the ideas of his master than to those of his 
benefactor ;”® and, on February 15th, the day of the election, he 
wrote still more hesitatingly. “As far as I can judge Braschi 
will prove a worthy occupant of the high dignity to which he 
has been called, and the enlightened classes generally have 
conceived a favourable opinion of him, whilst no one can deny 
that he has intelligence, piety, and a strict integrity which has 
never been found wanting. ... His entire conduct indicates 
that he is honest, courageous, firm, prudent, and moderate. 
Nevertheless, I do not venture to hold myself responsible for 


1 Jbid. pp. 8, 14. 
* Danvila, Xetnzado de Carlos [1/, vol. iii, p. 602. 
3 Masson, 7b2zd, p. 313. 
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his future behaviour. . . . God alone knows the hearts of men, 
and we can only judge by appearances. I can assure your 
Majesty that he cherishes a great regard for your Majesty, for 
all the august House of Bourbon, and for the French nation. 
His future government will show whether before his election he 
showed his real countenance or only his mask.” 

Nor was it long before similar misgivings began to disquiet 
the Spanish diplomatists. On March 23rd, Florida Blanca 
reported the rumour current in Rome that “the Pope was at 
heart addicted to the Jesuits, and was about to take some step 
on their behalf,” and Grimaldi, in his reply of April 11th, 
though “discrediting the notion that his Holiness intended to 
restore the Society,” expressed his belief that “he would try to 
preserve some of its seed in’ view of future possibilities.”! And 
Florida Blanca in a further despatch of April 20th, after report- 
ing that “the Pope was said to have seen the Advocate 
Andreetti, about the case of the Duchess de Lante and about 
the illness of Padre Ricci,” disclaims knowledge of che inner 
thoughts of Pius VI., but thinks it likely that he fears the Jesuits 
and their advocates, and is hoping to purchase security for his 
life by dealing mildly with the prisoners in Sant’ Angelo. _ Still 
the Ambassador did not believe that his Holiness would take 
any decisive measure in their regard without first communicating 
with the Catholic King.” 


It was the case that Pius VI. did not sympathize with the 
designs of the Courts, and that they were destined to find him 
a far less pliant instrument than they had found his unfortunate 
predecessor. His position, however, was most difficult. The 
Courts were as determined as. ever to carry on their Regalistic 
campaign, and to pursue to the uttermost the shattered 
remnants of the Order which had stood in its path; and they 
still had both the power and the will, should their demands be 
refused, to extend their persecutions to other Religious Orders 
and ecclesiastical institutions; indeed they were already engaged 
in suppressing convents. 

In dealing with a situation so anxious the new Pope could 
not but feel the need of extreme caution, nor can we be 
surprised to find him conceding much and tolerating much, 
which in his heart he must have disliked extremely—in the hopes 


1 Danvila, 27d. p. 604. 
* Lbid. p. 605. 
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of thereby preserving to the Church institutions of still more 
vital consequence to her welfare. To restore the Society, 
though it may have seemed feasible to some enthusiasts, was 
of course quite out of question, and if, as is highly probable, 
he was desiring “to preserve some of its seed in view of future 
possibilities,” in other words, to encourage the corporate existence 
of the Prussian and Russian Jesuits, he must abstain from all 
overt acts in their favour, and be content with such private 
encouragement, administered through indirect channels, as 
could quiet the consciences of these Religious, but was incapable 
of being publicly cited in their defence. It is, however, with his 
action in regard to the prisoners at Sant’ Angelo that we are at 
present concerned, and we have to see with what discretion and 
with what results, working under these difficult conditions, 
Pius VI. managed this test case in which not only the Jesuits 
but also their accusers were virtually put on their trial. 

Shortly after his election he sent for Andreetti, the criminalist 
who had administered the interrogatories to the prisoners. He 
questioned him as to the present state of the investigation, and 
gave him strict orders to complete it promptly. His next 
step, taken about the end of April, was to put all the papers 
into the hands of Florida Blanca, and invite him to examine 
them and send him back a confidential report on their contents.’ 
Florida Blanca accepted the task with pleasure. He took the 
invitation to mean that his Holiness intended to be guided by 
the views of the Courts, but it is more likely, indeed is certain, 
that the Pope’s intention was to force out of the diplomatists 
themselves the acknowledgment that there was no evidence to 
sustain a conviction. 

Florida Blanca was always prompt in his actions, and by 
May 31st presented the Report in question. Copies of the 
same were also communicated to the King of Spain, who in 
turn sent one to Tanucci for the King of Naples. From the 
copy preserved at Simancas, Sefior Danvila has summarized the 
contents, which are to the following effect. 

After a pious preamble on the importance of preserving the 
peace of the Church, and respecting the memory of Clement XIV., 
and after rebutting the contention that the Jesuits should not 
have been condemned unheard, he comes to the point. 

The crimes “ more or less established ” as having been com- 
mitted by the Jesuits are (he considers) those of “ /ése-mayesté in 

1 Danvila, zdzd. p. 562. 
VOL. Cl. NN 
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primo capite, treason, rebellion, sedition, schism, superstition, 
disobedience, lying, and perjury. The persons who appeared 
most culpable were the ex-Assistants Gorgo and Rhomberg 
[that is, the Assistants of Italy and Germany], who could with 
difficulty be cleared from the spirit of sedition under which 
they had acted. Not only were there zudicia that the ex- 
General Ricci knew of and connived at the negotiations, risings, 
and compacts directed against the Pope and his authority, but 
there was also proof of disobedience in his Instruction for 
maintaining the body of the Society after the suppression ; that 
Koricki, Montes, and Guzman [the Assistants of Poland, Spain, 
and Portugal] were suspected of the same offences ; and Faure, 
Forestier, Benincasa, Zuzzeri, and Catrani had been their 
accomplices.” 

“The proces of all the accused should be completed accord- 
ing to the laws of God and man, civil and canonical 
[Mojiino is always grand in such phrases as these]; the accused 
should then be heard, and receive a just sentence, being either 
absolved or condemned, in proportion to the guilt attaching to 
each respectively.” And here, to forestall the animadversion 
that all this should have been done long since, he notes that “the 
completion of the Valentano investigations had been delayed 
by the death of Clement XIV. and the resignation of the Judge 
Commissary, and that the Roman investigations remained 
incomplete because they had not finished registering the 
innumerable letters which had been found, and from which the 
indicia had to be gathered.” Also “nine months had passed 
without the Special Congregation being in a position to do 
anything, whereas there were things useful and useless in the 
proces, between which it was its business to discriminate, after 
which it should proceed to inquire into the truth without 
partiality.” 

Florida Blanca’s final conclusions are that (1) those of the 
accused whom the Congregation judged might be set at liberty, 
even though found guilty of some offence, might be released 
at once, the needful precautions being taken. (2) The Con- 
gregation should advise what should be done with the less 
important among the accused, in consideration of the length 
of time they had been in prison. (3) It should ponder 
carefully the precautions which would be necessary to prevent 
the ex-General and his Assistants from uniting together, and 
entering into an understanding with the rest of the ex-Jesuits 
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—lest they should organize disobedience to the Brief of 
Suppression, in opposition to Papal authority, to the detriment 
of the peace and.tranquillity of the Church and the States. 
(4) No step should be suspended or omitted which was 
necessary for the full establishment of the offences committed, 
or for the exemplary chastisement of those implicated in the 
Valentano case, the crimes in which were so horrible, or of 
those implicated as principal authors in the crimes of schism 
and sedition which might be established in the Roman case. 
This was the report drawn up by the Spanish Ambassador 
for the guidance of Pius VI.,and we may be thankful for the 
insight it affords us into his ideas of judicial propriety ; for it 
must not be forgotten that he had been a Procurator- Fiscal 
to the Extraordinary Council of Castile, and that it was on 
the basis of his and Campomanes’s joint-reports that this Council 
delivered the famous Consultas which were the direct cause 
of the Spanish and subsequent Papal suppressions of the Society. 
Viewed under this aspect the report summarized by Danvila 
is worth scrutinizing sharply, and there are points in it the 
significance of which may be appreciated at once. Are we 
to suppose it an honest verdict on overwhelming evidence 
which lay before him? That is the supposition with which 
one ought to begin, but there are these difficulties in sustaining 
it. The offences the report declares to have been established 
are serious enough, but why is there no detailed discussion 
of the evidence? It was written for Pius VI., himself a trained 
lawyer and former judge, to assist him in forming his judgment; 
but how could he be assisted by these few generalities? And 
why are the terms used so vague and non-committing—“crimes 
more or less established ;” “could with difficulty be cleared 
from the spirit of sedition.” And why again, coupled with 
the opinion that the crimes established are most grave, and 
the recommendation that the principal authors should be 
severely punished, is it assumed that the General and _ his 
Assistants will have to be forthwith released? Suppose, 
however, we take another view of the Report, and regard it 
as an attempt to extricate the writer and his principals from 
a position found to be no longer tenable—does not its curious 
character then become intelligible? The vague allegation 
that serious crimes have been brought home to the accused, 
coupled with the suggestion that, if the time for their release 
has come, it is because they have now been sufficiently punished, 
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thus becomes an ingenious device for covering the past mis- 
conduct of their accusers ; whilst the tacit admission that their 
further detention cannot be reasonably demanded, betrays the 
consciousness that nothing had been found to convict them 
of guilt—for had he really before him evidence sufficient to 
convict them of crimes so grave as /ése mayesté in primo capite, 
treason, rebellion, &c., Mofiino was the last man in the world 
to accept a two years’ imprisonment as adequate expiation. 

The value of this analysis is that it enables us to convict 
this protagonist of the anti-Jesuit campaign out of his own 
lips, but the reader will naturally ask how far the inference thus 
drawn can be supported by the direct testimony of the papers. 

These papers, collected by the Special Congregation, and 
referred to Florida Blanca by Pius VI., are, we believe, preserved 
at Rome, and copies of the same are certainly preserved 
at Simancas. Unfortunately we have not been able to 
consult them personally, nor will we cite the estimate of 
Cretineau-Joly, who had seen them, lest it be deemed too 
partial But we may reasonably lay stress on a testimony 
invoked by the Spanish historian, Danvila. This writer tells 
us that D. Cayetano Manrique, the joint-author with the 
Marques de Montesa of the Historia Imparcial de la legislacion 
espanola, made a diligent collection of all the documents relating 
to the Jesuits in the Archivio General at Simancas. Danvila 
tells us he has seen the collection and that “at the foot of the 
opinion of Florida Blanca, dated May 31, 1775,—that is, the 
Report we are concerned with—the aforesaid historian 
(Manrique) has written with his own hand the following 
note: ‘These two folios contain extracts from the proces 
formed against P. Ricci and his five Assistants, Rhomberg 
of Germany, Montes of Spain, Guzman of Portugal, Gorgo of 
Italy, Koricki of Poland, all of whom were imprisoned in the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo. In this proces, Mofiino may say what 
he likes, but we have not found the grave crimes of “se 
mayesté, &c., which he supposes, and that they are not to be 
found there is also proved by the fact that after the death of 
Ricci all the other prisoners were sooner or later released, 
without any evidence whatever being found on which to 
condemn them.’”! Danvila remarks that “after this impartial 
judgment coming from one who strongly approved of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, all further commentary is unnecessary.” 


1 Danvila, zd. pe 568, 
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With these presumptions in favour of the ex-Jesuit prisoners 
we may be the less indisposed to listen to their own testi- 
mony, and we have a valuable account from P. Ricci of the 
interrogatories put to him in Sant’ Angelo and his answers to 
the same. He wrote it in the spring of 1775, and says of it in 
the document itself: “These are all the interrogatories put to 
me, unless my memory deceives me, for I am writing this 
account a year and some months after the termination of the 
proces [which was in the middle of January, 1774]. Still, I 
think that it does not deceive me, for in order to keep myself 
from forgetting I have many times gone through the froces 
mentally. I have written it down from time to time on scraps 
of paper, which I afterwards burnt; I have told it to several 
persons, and I have at least a moral certainty that no other 
interrogatory of any importance was put to me.”! Nor, it may 
be added, has the accuracy of his account been disputed, 
whilst the few papers from the /procés which have been 
published, and the references to the events in the diplomatic 
correspondence, especially that of Bernis with d’Aiguillon and 
Vergennes, exactly tally with it. 

The matter of his interrogatories, according to this account, 
referred to three main subjects—the steps he was suspected of 
having taken to maintain the Society even after the suppression 
(Questions I—13, 16—18, and 23, 24); the money and other 
valuables he was suspected of having concealed (Questions 19— 
22); and the state of the Society during his Generalate 
(Questions 14,15). If the Courts sought for a justification of 
their past actions the last of these three topics should have 
principally interested them, but the General was merely asked 
what defects had existed in the Order during his rule, and he 
replied, “ None, by the mercy of God, which were in any way 
common ; and that, on the contrary, there had been exhibited 


| The full text of this account is in the Appendix XIV. to P. Boero’s Osservasiont 
on Theiner’s Clement X/V. The restrictions imposed on the prisoners, which were 
considerably relaxed under Pius VI., had been extremely rigorous during the reign 
of Clement XIV. It is this which explains why Ricci was reduced to such expedients 
during the earlier reign, to preserve an exact record of his interrogatories. These 
interrogatories, as they are given in the body of the account, are twenty-two in number 
—but in an addition written subsequently to June, 1775, he tells us that a text of 
his proces had at that time been printed and circulated in Rome. He recognizes 
from the accounts supplied to him the accuracy of this published text, and says it 
reminds him of two more interrogatories which he had forgotten in his own report. 
These he now adds, bringing up the number to twenty-four. We have not been able 
to learn anything further of this unauthorized publication of his proces. 
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much regularity, much piety, much zeal, and in particular, 
much union and charity,” that “there had of course been those 
occasional defects in individuals which would never be wanting 
whilst human nature remained what it is, but that these had 
been met by the proper remedies.” Not a word beyond this 
is found in the proces relating to the past. 

On the money question the Prosecution naturally laid great 
stress, and Andreetti told Ricci it was believed that some fifty 
millions of scudi had been hidden away, a sum which he 
afterwards reduced to about twenty-two or twenty-four millions. 
Ricci’s answer was that absolutely nothing had been hidden 
away in secret vaults, or deposited in foreign banks, or anywhere 
else ; that some money had recently been sent to Venice, but 
that was for the use of certain foreign missions to which it 
belonged, and the amount of it would be found in the 
Procurator-General’s books ; that very little money was accus- 
tomed to be sent to Rome from other countries, and only such 
as was required to support the General and his Curia, and to 
meet the expenses common to the whole Order; that the 
maintenance of the Portuguese exiles, to whom no pensions 
had been paid by their Sovereign, had been a most serious 
charge on the Order, especially after the break-up of so many 
provinces, and that it had only been by stinting themselves, 
and selling their church plate, for which they had received 
faculties from Clement XIII., that they were enabled even 
imperfectly to supply the necessary funds. And P. Ricci might 
have added that, as the Special Congregation had captured 
all the papers in the Gesu, it must have in its hands his 
correspondence with the different provinces, and thus have 
unmistakable proofs of the pecuniary straits to which they 
had been reduced. 

But the majority of the interrogatories bore on the supposed 
intention of the Jesuits to maintain their Order by a secret 
union, in defiance of the Brief. Had not P. Ricci recently 
appointed a Vicar-General to succeed him in the case of his 
death; and if so, why had the letter of appointment been 
withdrawn from searchers; and what was the name of the 
person chosen? Did he recognize the authorship of a letter 
shown him, and did it not prove that he had granted to the 
Sicilian Jesuits certain faculties in regard to the choice of 
confessors and the use of money, of which they were to avail 
themselves in case they should be suppressed? Did he recog- 
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nize the authorship of another letter (written to a Spanish 
Provincial), and did it not prove that he had sent out an 
Instruction encouraging the Spaniards rather to forfeit their 
pensions and go begging than accept secularization from the 
authorities of the Church? Had he not written to the King of 
Prussia, beseeching him to maintain the Jesuits in his own 
States? And did not these various acts point to an intention 
to resist the operation of the Brief of Suppression, and maintain 
the Society under the rule of its own chosen Superiors? 

We have not given these questions literally as they were 
put to P. Ricci, but summarized and paraphrased so as to 
indicate the object as well as the nature of the inquiries made. 
Such a paraphrase seems convenient both for the sake of 
brevity and of clearness, but its fidelity will not be disputed ; 
and it gives the substance, the entire substance, of the questions 
asked—among which the part about the Instruction to the 
Spaniards should be read in comparison with Bernis’s despatch 
of September 22, 1773, speaking of “a secret instruction by the 
General [which] has been found, in which he orders all the 
Jesuits, in case the Society should be suppressed, to go on 
living according to their Constitutions, and continue to receive 
novices.” ! 

When we turn from these Questions to P. Ricci’s Answers 
it is really ludicrous to find how simple and intelligible were the 
few facts out of which this preposterous charge of schism had 
been manufactured. When a General dies there must be some 
one appointed to carry on the government during the zuéerreg- 
num, and to preside over the Congregation called to elect the 
new General. The Society’s custom is that each General, when 
elected, should appoint a Vicar-General for this purpose; but 
the appointment is made secretly, by enclosing the name in a 
sealed packet, not to be opened till after the existing General’s 
death—even the person chosen being left in ignorance till then. 
This P. Ricci had done, and this is all he had done, save that 
when the suppression was announced to him he had forthwith 
burnt the sealed packet, for which there was no longer a 
purpose. When they asked him for the name of the Father 
chosen, he demurred, as it was a fact so entirely internal to his 
own mind, but on their insisting he gave it under a promise of 
secrecy, declaring it to be that of P. Rhomberg, the Assistant of 
Germany. This was all that underlay the suspicion that he 

1 Masson, zdid. p. 342. See MONTH, May, 1903, p. 511. 
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had provided for the handing down of his authority after the 
suppression. 

Under normal circumstances Jesuits, like members of other 
Religious Orders, can go to confession only to priests of their 
own Order, who receive faculties for this purpose from their 
own Superiors ; nor can they have money in their own keeping, 
or the free control of its expenditure; nor must they clothe 
themselves otherwise than in the dress of their Order. But 
when, in 1764, the French Jesuits were turned out of their 
houses, dispersed through the country, and forbidden to wear 
their habits, some dispensations from these practices were 
absolutely necessary, and they were accordingly granted by 
P. Ricci in a paper entitled, Faculties granted to the French. 
Later, when the exiled Sicilians were expecting to be similarly 
forbidden to wear their habits or live in community, they 
applied for an extension of the same faculties to themselves. 
The letter from a Sicilian Jesuit to which the interrogatory 
referred was a letter of inquiry as to what amount of dis- 
pensation had been thus granted. 

In short, what the persecutors of the Society did was to 
construe an act of legitimate spiritual authority exercised 
during the time of merely civil suppression, and exercised 
precisely in order to enable the Religious to conform, without 
violation of conscience, to the demands of the civil power, into 
an act of usurped spiritual authority, exercised with a view to 
the time of Papal suppression, when the General's power would 
be utterly extinguished. And the General’s so-called Instruction 
to the Spanish Provincial was misconstrued in exactly the same 
way. Some time before the Papal suppression had ex- 
tinguished his authority, the Spanish exiles were expecting an 
order from their Court requiring them all to apply to the 
Church authorities for secularization, under pain of losing the 
pensions which were their only means of subsistence. Their 
Provincial wrote to the General, asking whether, if such orders 
reached them, they should comply, or whether it would not be 
nobler to preserve their religious state, and trust to God's 
Providence for their support. The General responded by an 
Instruction recommending compliance. 

At the beginning of 1773 a letter written by Frederick II. of 
Prussia to d’Alembert was in all the Gazettes. The King said 
that the General had sent him an Ambassador asking him to 
declare himself openly the Protector of the Society. It was in 
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view of this royal letter that Ricci was asked in Sant’ Angelo 
if he had written to the King, the suggestion being that he had 
asked the King to prevent the Papal suppression, if it should 
come, being carried out in Silesia. The General’s answer was 
that he had once written to the King of Prussia to ask his 
protection in the matter of a serious lawsuit in which the 
Silesian Fathers were engaged. Evidently he was referring to 
a letter written at some earlier date, and did not own to having 
sent an Ambassador to the King of Prussia in the sense of that 
monarch’s letter to d’Alembert. A letter! dated January roth, 
1774, and written by a Viennese ex-Jesuit, P. Pintus, to 
Cardinal Zelada, explains the mystery of the King’s statement. 
It seems that P. Pintus, on his own behalf, and without the 
previous knowledge of the General, had visited the King of 
Prussia at Potsdam, and had asked him “to save if he could 
our Society which was verging towards its ruin, and if possible 
to support the Holy Father in resisting those who were pressing 
for our destruction.” It is surely hard to blame him for thus 
seeking to save his Order by means which were not unlawful ; 
but in any case his act was the act of an individual, which in no 
way compromised the General or the Jesuits as a body. 

One more question, in connection with this suspicion of 
schismatic designs, was put to the General. Did he believe 
that he still retained any authority over the Society now that it 
was suppressed, and what authority did he imagine he would 
have had if, instead of entirely suppressing it, the Pope had 
preferred to alter its Constitutions? The answer was what 
might have been expected. As it was suppressed entirely he 
had now no authority at all over it; if its Constitutions had 
been altered he would have had just that authority which his 
Holiness had left with him. 

One would like to supplement this account of the inter- 
rogatories administered to the General by an account of those 
administered to his fellow-prisoners ; but, although these were 
eventually released from prison, they were first made to take 
an oath of secrecy which sealed their lips, nor was there ever an 
official publication of their Arocés, nor, we imagine, are the 
official records now in existence. Still, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of their gaolers, a few facts concerning them leaked 
out through confidential channels during the time of their 
imprisonment, and therefore before the oath was exacted ; and 


' Ravignan, Clément XIII. et Clément XIV. vol. i. p. 307. 
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these are recorded in a useful little volume entitled Le Oui et le 
Non.| From this source we learn that P. Comolli, the Secretary- 
General, who did not long survive his examination, was merely 
asked about the vaults at the Gesti where the treasures were 
hidden, to which he replied that he knew neither of any such 
vaults or any such treasures.2 P. de Guzman, the Assistant of 
Portugal, a bed-ridden old man of seventy-eight when he was 
arrested, does not appear to have been asked any questions at 
all, and P. de Montes, the Assistant of Spain, a nonogenarian, 
was told at his first and perhaps his only examination, that 
he was under arrest not on any charge, but merely that his 
person might be secured. It is not known what questions were 
put to P. Koricki, the Assistant of Poland, but P. Rhomberg, 
the Assistant of Germany, was pressed very much to say 
whether he had been aware of his appointment as Vicar- 
General. Of course he had not and said so, and he too was 
told by Andreetti, at his first hearing, that “he was not accused 
of anything, and would probably soon be delivered.” The 
examination of P. Gorgo, the Assistant of Italy, came by some 
unknown means to be published in various Gazettes, and 
although after his release P. Gorgo’s own tongue was tied, his 
fellow-prisoners declared, says the author of Le Oui et le Non, 
that the published account corresponded with what they had 
learnt from him during his imprisonment.*? This same author 
gives the examination in full. The questions relate almost 
entirely to the system that had been followed during recent 
years for supporting and employing the Spanish and Portuguese 


1 Le Out et le Non, ou Lettres sur la Procédure faite contre les Jésuites au 
Chéteau Saint-Ange. Paris, 1777. According to P. Sommervogel (zdliothigue des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, sub nom. Sauvage), this little volume of 
letters bears no author’s name, but is attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Pere Sauvage, 
a French Jesuit who with P. Grou composed the Réponse aux Extraits des Assertions. 
Whoever he was, the author was at least one who had access to interesting and on 
the whole trustworthy sources of information. P. Sommervogel tells us (7¢d.) that 
the copy in the Jesuit Library at Louvain has some MSS. notes written in 1800 by the 
ex-Jesuit P. Cornelius Geerts. From these notes we learn that the letters were first 
circulated in Rome, where they ‘‘ were composed from memoranda collected at the 
palaces of Cardinals Colonna, Albani, and Torregiani.” ‘The houses of these 
Cardinals,” says the note, ‘‘ were open to the prisoners as soon as any of them were 
set at liberty, and it was there that all such information about their interrogatories as 
did not fall under their oaths of secrecy was disclosed ; and for two years these 
Cardinals incurred expenses and made researches to ascertain the truth.” 

2 Jbid, Lettre xe—which contains all that was known about the examinations of 
the Assistants. 

3 Jbid, pp. 210—214. 
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exiles. There is not a point among them all which could 
conceivably be made into matter of accusation. 

Besides the Assistants a few others were arrested and 
imprisoned either in Sant’ Angelo or elsewhere. Stefanucci 
and Togni (a lay-brother); Romano and Zuzzeri (another lay- 
brother); Forestier, Benincasa, Faure, Gaultier, and Catrani 
(the latter a secular priest). The volume referred to, tells all 
that was known about the causes of complaint against them. 
Stefanucci, Togni, and Romano had destroyed some papers, 
which apparently were letters of conscience. Forestier had 
written a paper comparing the doctrines of Palafox with those 
of the Church and of Jansenius respectively ; Benincasa may 
perhaps have done the same, but nothing is known; Zuzzeri 
had in his possession a copy of the /rreffessionz of P. Benvenuto,} 
who had escaped to Prussia; Faure and Catrani had perhaps 
secreted some papers relating to the Malvezzi affair at Bologna ; 
Gaultier was suspected, probably falsely, of warning Corletti to 
: leave the country—the latter being a scholastic who had written, 
as he afterwards acknowledged, a letter signed “the Jesuits” to 
the Archbishop-Elector of Mayence, asking him to protect 
them in case of their suppression. None of these appear to 
have been grave offences, and that there was none besides of 
a more serious kind may be inferred from the circumstances of 
the subsequent release of the accused. 

All these persons were in what was called the Roman froces, 
besides which there was the Valentano froces, so called because 
the persons primarily concerned were a nun, Sister Teresa Poli, 
and a peasant girl, Bernardina Renzi, both belonging to that 
district. As much stress was laid on this Valentano proces by 
the Society’s accusers it is necessary to say a brief word about 
it,? though it had little or nothing to do with the question of the 
guilt or innocence of the General and the Society. These two 
women were in repute for holiness of life, and had taken much 
to heart for some years past the calamities which were afflicting 
the Jesuits. They also from time to time imagined themselves 
to be recipients of heavenly predictions, mostly of an encourag- 
ing kind. Sister Teresa’s' confessor was an Abbate Mayoli, 
and Bernardina’s the Abbate Azzaloni, Arch-priest of Valentano. 


1 These /rreflession? were a temperately expressed criticism on the Reflexions des 
Cours des Bourbons sur l’affaire des Jesuites. The latter, which were spread about 
Rome in 1770, contended that the Pope having made a promise to suppress the 
Society could not in honour refuse to fulfil it. 

2 See Le Oud et le Non, Lettres xiiie, xviie. 
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Both these priests used to seek counsel as to the direction of 
their penitents from the Jesuit Fathers Coltraro and Venizza, 
and P. Coltraro is said to have shown some of these prophecies 
to P. Ricci fer his consolation. In the spring of 1773 Bernardina 
predicted that Clement XIV. would not live to open the Jubilee 
(of 1775), but would die in September. This much happened 
as she predicted, but she seems to have predicted other things, 
as that the Society would never be actually suppressed, which 
were falsified by the event. According to Danvila! she also said 
that Clement would die of poison, but Danvila in this part of 
his book is palpably inaccurate in several particulars, and cannot 
be relied on. Still it may have been so, though there are no 
traces of it in the account in Le Oud et le Non. Sister Teresa 
had made some similar but less definite prophecies. The 
two women, together with the Prioress of the convent at 
Valentano, the Abbati Azzaloni and Mayoli, and the two 
ex-Jesuits, Coltraro and Venizza, were arrested in May, 1774, 
and the four priests after an interval were all placed in Sant’ 
Angelo. The intention was to connect these prophecies 
with the alleged poisoning of Clement XIV., but, as has 
been related, there were no signs of poisoning or other 
violence in the circumstances of the death of this Pope, so 
that the very corpus delict? was wanting ; nor was there reason 
for supposing that these priests and prophetesses were other 
than quiet if over-credulous people, still less that they had 
engaged in any plot to ensure the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions. And still less was there any evidence to connect P. Ricci 
with their actions, real or supposed—he who had been in strict 
custody for a year and more before the Pope’s death, and was 
never asked a question about these predictions in his examina- 
tions. We are entitled then to say that the entire Valentano 
proces, however much or little it may have compromised the 
individuals immediately concerned, is wholly irrelevant to the 
wider question of the Society’s good name. 


We now know sufficiently what evidence lay before Florida 
Blanca when on May 31, 1775, he delivered his strange report 
to Pius VI. We can return then to the history. Pius VI. 
on receiving the report reassembled the Special Congregation 
and caused it to continue and promptly finish the investigations. 
He made, however, certain changes in its personnel by dismissing 


! Jotd. p. 571. 
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Macedonio and Alfani, and adding Giraud to the number of 
the Cardinals: he also required them to keep him fully cogni- 
zant of all their procedure. They held a session under these new 
conditions on June 19th, and one result was the immediate libera- 
tion, without sentence of any kind, of Forestier, Gaultier, and 
Zuzzeri. On August 7th they held another session—and this time 
they declared that though Benincasa, Faure, and the Arch-priest 
Catrani were implicated in the proces (it was not said how), 
they might be liberated, but must be sent out of Rome—a 
restriction which Pius VI. at once remitted. On September 20th 
Florida Blanca, foreseeing that it would be impossible to retain 
the General and his Assistants in prison any longer, addressed 
a memorial to Pius VI. demanding that they should be forbidden 
to meet together after their release, that they should be interned 
each in a particular district, that they should be forbidden even 
to communicate with each other or to talk about the suppression, 
that they should all take an oath to observe secrecy on these 
’ points, and finally that they should be watched by spies.’ In this 
same month were released PP. Guzman and de Montes, that 
is to say, the Assistants of those very countries in which the 
Jesuits had been declared to be particularly guilty. The 
Commission strove to delay the release of the other three 
Assistants as long as possible, and told Pius VI. that there were 
sixty-three new questions on which they must still examine 
them. It was his policy to let them have their way and so 
compel them to pronounce with their own lips the sentences of 
acquittal, which they had eventually to do on February 16, 1776. 
These Fathers, like the rest, were made to take an oath of 
secrecy, but no judgment was pronounced against them, though 
Mofiino had declared two of them to be clearly guilty of 
sedition. On March 7th Coltraro and Venizza were liberated 
without sentence or punishment, though tied by the oath of 
secrecy. These were all the Jesuits. Azzaloni and Mayoli 
were released soon after, the latter being inhibited from 
hearing confessions any more, and the former ordered to make 
a two months’ retreat in a monastery. The women also were 
released about the same time, some slight penances being 
imposed upon them and a retractation of their prophecies 
exacted. These penances assigned to the prophetesses and 
their confessors were perhaps deserved, but surely they are not 
consistent with the notion that their crimes had been, as 
1 Danvila, zdzd. p. 566. 
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Florida Blanca calls them, “horrible,” and certainly not con- 
sistent with the supposition that they had been convicted of 
a plot to poison Clement XIV. 

But what about the issue of this proces for the chief of all 
the accused? Pius VI., as we have seen, kept pressing the 
Special Congregation to hasten on its inquiries, but probably 
P. Ricci was kept in ignorance of these efforts on his behalf. 
At all events, at the end of August, 1775, he wrote another 
supplica, in which he represented to the new Pope the injustice 
with which he was being treated, and gave a moving description 
of the rigours of his imprisonment. The effect, according to 
P. Boero, who gives the text of the supplica,| was to induce 
Pius VI. to insist still more strongly on the speedy termination 
of the proces, and it is doubtless this which explains Florida 
Blanca’s letter of September 20th, the letter in which the 
Ambassador assumes that the General's release will have to be 
permitted. Yet still the Congregation managed to procrastinate, 
and on November 24th, 1775, death transferred the sufferer to 
the bar of a higher court. Five days previously he had asked 
for the Viaticum, which was brought to him in his cell at 
Sant’ Angelo, and there, whilst the priest with trembling hands 
held up the Blessed Sacrament before him, in the presence of 
the Vice-Governor of the Castle and several others, he read 
a solemn protestation which he had prepared. 

“ Believing that the time has now come when I must stand 
before the tribunal of infallible truth and justice—for such is 
the tribunal of God—after having long and maturely reflected, 
and after having humbly begged my merciful Redeemer and 
terrible Judge not to let me be swayed by passion, or bitterness 
of spirit, or any unholy affection or object,—solely because I 
judge it my duty to render justice to truth and innocence, 
I make these two declarations and protestations. 

1. I declare and protest that the suppressed Society of 
Jesuits gave no grounds whatever for its suppression. I declare 
and protest this with the moral certainty that a Superior can 
have who was well-informed as to the state of his Order. 

2. I declare and protest that I have given no grounds 
whatever, not even the slightest, for my imprisonment. I declare 
and protest this with that absolute certainty and evidence which 
each man has concerning his own actions. And I make this 
second protestation solely because it is required to vindicate the 


1 Osservazioni, pp. 117 —120. 
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good name of the suppressed Society of Jesus, of which I was 
the Superior-General.” 

The dying man then went on to protest that he did not 
wish by his words to impute blame to any of the authors of 
the suppression, the beliefs and motives of human hearts being 
known only to God ; and that he pardoned all who had wrought 
the ruin of himself and his brethren, even as he hoped himself 
to obtain pardon from God.! 

“The Pope,” wrote Bernis, “need not be distressed at the 
death of a person so embarrassing ; Providence arranges all for 
the best.”? But the Pope was most distressed that he should 
have died just when the hour of his vindication was near. 
He sent him, however, his blessing to console his last moments, 
and when he was dead caused the body to be buried with 
honour at the Chiesa dei Fiorentini, and thence transferred to 
the Gest, where it was laid near the bodies of his predecessors. 


S. F. S. 


' [bid. p. 115. 
* Despatches of November 21st and 22nd. Apud Masson, zézd. p.326. 
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To a stranger first setting foot in these islands,—though, like 
other features of a new country, they come wonderfully soon to 
be taken as a matter of-course,—the shielings in which from 
time immemorial the natives have dwelt, will appear no better 
suited for human habitation than Indian wigwams or the tents 
of strolling gypsies. At first, indeed, it is not easy to realize 
that they are the abodes of men at all,and not rather casual 
heaps of stones, or dwarf and very slovenly haystacks. The 
style of architecture lends itself to either idea. A low wall is 
first built enclosing the intended dwelling ; this is from ten to 
twelve feet thick, the outer part at least being constructed of 
large, loose, uncemented stones. The inner part is somewhat 
more carefully constructed, and upon it rests the low-pitched 
roof of thatch carefully corded with ropes of straw or heather, 
fastened to heavy stones to prevent ali but the walls from being 
blown away. The orthodox thing is said to be to renew the 
thatch annually, digging that of the previous year into the 
potato-patch for manure, but this rule does not seem always 
to be observed. The walls at the foot of the thatch habitually 
bear a luxuriant crop of vegetation,—grass and al] manner of 
weeds,—nettles, docks, thistles, buttercups,—and in some 
instances these enlarge their frontiers and clamber in force 
on to the roof itself, making of it a veritable jungle, through 
which at one time a dog may be seen prowling, as though 
drawing the covert in quest of game, while at another a hen 
descends uttering the note which signifies that somewhere in the 
thicket she has laid an egg. 

Chimneys form no part of the scheme in a genuine 
Hebridean shieling, and the peat-reek has to find egress as it 
can, through door and windows, sometimes reinforced by an 
opening in the thatch, which can, by means of a primitive pulley, 
be closed with a flat stone. It is even said that when in the 
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Isle of Lewis Lady Matheson, the principal proprietor, built 
cottages for the people with slated roofs and of conventional 
type, the first thing which the occupiers did was to fasten 
flagstones across the tops of the chimneys, so as to ensure that 
no smoke should escape that way. 

In spite, however, of so unpromising an exterior, these 
huts are by no means the savage dens which a hasty observer 
might suppose. To find an opportunity of inspecting the interior 
arrangements is no very easy task, for the women, speaking no 
English, are manifestly embarrassed by a visit for which they 
can imagine no motive, and even though the weather be such 
as to make obvious to a Southron the urgent need of shelter, 
it seems quite impossible—at least by pantomime—to suggest 
any such idea to the native mind, to which rain appears to be 
an absolutely negligible quantity. But, should a chance occur, 
the shieling will be found indoors, so far at least as our own 
experience goes, to be ship-shape and orderly, and sufficiently 
provided with household wares,—and although all that dwell 
therein must be very effectually “ kippered,” it is impossible to 
trace any prejudicial effects in the rosy youngsters and well- 
grown men that they rear. 

Even here, however, old order changeth, giving place to new. 
To judge from the more recently erected buildings, chimneys 
are gradually coming into fashion; some are beginning to use 
mortar for even the outer portion of their walls; a few have 
gone so far as to slate their roofs. It will assuredly require the 
best of workmanship to do this effectively, for in the awful gales 
which constantly sweep over the islands, when the well and 
solidly built church and presbytery at Castlebay rock like trees, 
and the front door cannot at times be opened for a fortnight, 
these ungainly little structures make better weather of it than 
others, and their only portion that could possibly be disturbed 
by any wind that ever blew, thanks to the sailor-like fashion in 
which it is secured, can hold its own, when civilized tiles and 
chimney-pots would be emulating the flight of autumn leaves. 
In these gales the Atlantic not only flings its billows over bold 
bluffs and headlands, but over-arches with its spray the 
lighthouse on Barra Head,—in the island of Berneray, the 
southernmost point of all the Hebrides,—which rises to an 
elevation of 580 feet. 

The Roman poet assures us that when Justice was retiring 
from earth, she found her last asylum in the huts of shepherds 

VOL. Cl. 00 
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and husbandmen, and she has not yet been wholly evicted by 
the spread of modern enlightenment from the hovels we have 
been considering. Here, as in other districts of the Highlands, 
Protestant it should be added as well as Catholic, both in the 
islands and on the Scottish mainland, the laws of property are 
understood and acted upon after a fashion which is equally 
primitive and rare. It apparently never occurs to any one to 
keep what is not his own. Instances are recounted by the 
guardian of the peace, of strangers—usually horse and cattle- 
dealers attending the fairs, and having too freely pledged the 
success of their business—who have dropped the contents 
of their purse about the road, to the amount sometimes of a 
score of sovereigns: and although a small fraction of the sum 
would be a fortune to those that found the money, every 
penny was promptly brought in to the priest or to the police- 
man, as if it were a matter of course. It usually happens, our 
informant adds, that he has in his hands some amount of money 
that has been thus found, and for which he cannot discover an 
owner. 

In a community such as this, it need hardly be said, locks 
and bolts play no large part in household arrangements, the 
enterprising burglar not having yet been evolved. The sense 
of security in which the people dwell is well exemplified on 
Sunday mornings when the bell in the church tower ringing 
from ten o’clock onwards, reminds all of the one public Mass, 
at eleven, and the whole district turns out, men, women, and 
children, strolling leisurely along the road to assist thereat, 
the men in blue homespun suits, or what look like such, the 
women, innocent of bonnets and hats, with tartan shawls, if 
they should not rather be called plaids. The service begins 
with prayers in Gaelic, and includes a sermon in the same 
tongue, and despite the lateness of the hour at which it is held, 
a fair number present themselves, even on ordinary occasions, 
for Communion. It is, indeed, a marked feature of Catholicity 
in the Highlands, that those who live at a distance, or have but 
seldom the opportunity of approaching the sacraments, seem to 
think nothing of long journeys over hil! and dale, or of long 
waiting, even till past mid-day, fasting rigorously of course 
from the previous midnight, in order to profit by an opportunity 
when it occurs. 

Nor is religion here an affair for Sundays only. The daily 
Mass on week-days attracts a better attendance than is 
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sometimes the case in more cultured regions. But, beyond this, 
the ordinary affairs of life show the influence as well. In 
former times, as has previously been said, the fishing-boats were 
too small to go far afield or aflood, and line-fishing on the banks 
around the island was the main resource. At this period, on 
the feast of St. Brendan—May 16th!—there was a solemn bene- 
diction of the fishing fleet, after which lots were drawn in the 
church porch, under the superintendence of the priest, for the 
banks to be assigned to the different boats during the ensuing 
twelvemonth. Now that the character of the fishing has 
changed, and the little vessels spend so much of their time in 
distant waters, this collective blessing is no longer in use, but 
instead the Benedictio nove navis of the Missal is imparted with 
due ceremony to every new boat, which must in particular be 
plentifully sprinkled with holy water. The craft are likewise 
christened with saints’ names or the favourite Stella Maris. 
When they go to sea a bottle of holy water hangs from the prow, 
» and a blessed candle is never forgotten, to be lit in the cabin in 
seasons of special peril, while the boat is sprinkled afresh with 
holy water. Should danger appear unusually imminent, the 
boat’s company agree amongst themselves to give a specified 
sum of money when they return home to some particular poor 
person whom they consider to be specially in want. Stories 
are told of a very old woman in the island of Mingalay,—a 
better version of the original of Scott’s Norna as he describes 
her,—whose thoughts were always with the men at sea, and 
who constantly exhorted her neighbours to prayer on their 
behalf. Once when she had been particularly insistent, it 
turned out that a boat had at the very time been in extreme 
peril off the coast of Skye, and that the crew had fixed upon 
this same woman as the recipient of their alms. When about 
the actual work of fishing, the men always shoot their nets “In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” When at sea on a Sunday, they meet at the hour for 
service ashore to recite their Mass prayers together in the 
cabin. 

The Catholic islands, besides Barra, are Benbecula, South 
Uist, Eriskay, Mingalay, Canna, and Eigg.? Of these, Eriskay, 


1 So we were told in Barra itself. In some published accounts of the island it 
is stated that the blessing of boats took place on the feast of St. Bride, February Ist. 

2 **Most of the inhabitants of Eigg are still Catholics, and laugh at their 
neighbours of Rum, who, having been converted by the cane of their chieftain, are 
called Protestants of the yellow stick.” (Sir Walter Scott, Journal, 1814.) 
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which is famous as the first landing-place of Prince Charlie in 
the ’45, is exclusively Catholic; in the others, as at Barra, the 
Catholic element largely predominates. In such circumstances, 
as all witnesses agree, the adherents of either creed dwell 
together in the most perfect amity. 

The exact history of the trials undergone during the long 
period of penal anti-Catholic legislation, will never be known, 
nor how far religion suffered from the dearth of priests and 
lack of instruction which undoubtedly prevailed. It is clear, 
however, that the preservation of the Faith must principally 
have been due to the people themselves, who, it is said, when 
left to their own resources for as much as eighty years together, 
baptized their children, and. to the best of their power taught 
them their catechism, till priests from Ireland came to their 
relief. 

A curious and interesting feature linking the Catholicity of 
the present day with that of bygone ages, is to be found in 
the quaint legends, which have been handed on by word of 
mouth from generation to generation, relating many imaginary 
incidents in the life of our Blessed Lord. So thoroughly is 
His earthly career realized, that the scene of it is boldly 
transferred from Palestine to these wild, northern islands, and 
we hear of Him as calling, along with His Mother, at the 
door of shielings to seek shelter from the storm, wonderfully 
rewarding those generous in their hospitality, or marking by 
some suitable sign His displeasure when niggardliness or 
churlishness took the place of charity. It will probably be 
allowed on all hands that the district where such tales have 
survived can never have been Presbyterian.? 

As might be anticipated, these islands are no strangers to 
the “Second Sight.” We are assured, however, that although 
its mysterious premonitions are far from uncommon, there is no 
anxiety on the part of the inhabitants to be so favoured, 
and no disposition to make much of a gift which is regarded 
as not altogether “canny.” From the many stories told us in 
this connection, it will be sufficient to quote a couple, the 
authenticity of which it is impossible to question. 

In the month of July, 1902, a boy bathing with others in the 


1 Miss Goodrich Freer has collected a considerable number of these 
legends, which she published in the Contemporary Review for September, 1898 
(‘* Christian Legends of the Hebrides”), the article being now reprinted in the 9th 
chapter of her book, Ozter /slands (1902). 
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freshwater Loch of St. Clair, of which there will be more to say, 
was drowned, and immediately it was the common talk that 
those dwelling in the vicinity had long been aware that some 
such catastrophe was to occur there, for, as an ancient inhabitant 
explained, had they not heard the cries of distress, and seen 
the “corpse-lights” on the water, just off the little island where 
young Niel was lost? Further inquiries established the truth 
of the story, at least to the following extent. Not less than 
five years previously, when there had been ice strong enough to 
bear a man, which is rarely the case, a skater going upon this 
same loch—we had the story from himself—was earnestly 
entreated by an old man not to do so, as it was known that 
a life was one day to be lost there—the very spot being pointed 
out at which this was to happen, and from the story of the 
drowned lad’s companions, it seemed to be precisely the same 
where he suddenly sank. 

The fulfilment of another long-standing prognostication is 
‘still more recent. As we are informed by one who pays 
frequent visits to Barra and its neighbourhood, he has for some 
years been familiar with the assurance that a vessel was to be 
wrecked on a certain reef off South Uist,.so much so, indeed, 
that he confesses to having always experienced a certain sense 
of relief when in his journeyings he found himself safely past 
the fateful spot. Last autumn an unfortunate German boat 
fulfilled the prophecy. 


Like the Highlands generally, Barra has no records to show, 
and its history is therefore for the most part unknown. As has 
been said, its chieftains were a branch of the MacNeills, and 
would appear to have been a bold, hardy, aud turbulent race, 
with no small idea of their own importance. Besides the Castle 
of Kishmul in the Bay, they had another on an island in the 
freshwater Loch of St. Clair, or Tangestal, described as their 
“safety retreat,”! and of such a refuge they doubtless stood 
frequently in need, being continually in the wars, and sometimes 
engaging in enterprises which could not very clearly be 
distinguished from piracy. Thus in the time of King James VL, 
afterwards our James I., the reigning chieftain, distinguished as 
Ruary’n tartar, or “ Rory the turbulent,” seized and carried off 
an English ship. Queen Elizabeth therefore demanded redress, 


1 It was from this island that the boys were bathing when the fatal accident 
occurred which has just been mentioned. 
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and Rory was summoned to appear and account for his conduct 
at Edinburgh. He, however, did nothing of the kind, but shut 
himself up in his own dominions, and defied all comers. So he 
might apparently have contrived to do with impunity, had he not 
fallen into a trap prepared for him by Mackenzie the “tutor” 
of Kintail, and baited with whiskey. Coming as a friend, 
Mackenzie invited the MacNeill on board his vessel, where he 
was profusely entertained and plied with strong waters until 
he could give no trouble, in which condition he_was carried off 
under cover of darkness and taken to Edinburgh to be tried 
for his life. Rory was, however, equal to the occasion, and 
based his defence on the edifying plea that he had felt bound 
as a loyal subject of his Sovereign to avenge by every means 
in his power the fate of his Majesty's royal mother, so cruelly 
put to death by the Queen of England. This saved his neck, 
nor does he appear even to have suffered permanently in his 
estate on account of his escapade. 

A century later MacNeill of Barra was among the voluntarily 
exiles who followed James II. and the fallen fortunes of his 
house. 

The rule of the MacNeills seems to have been a blend of the 
patriarchal and the autocratic. A rock is shown as their 
judgment-seat, with the place of execution “convenient” to it. 
Here they sat to administer justice, but—it is said—only after 
sunset, deeming it unmeet that two suns should be visible 
together. In the same spirit, we are told that so soon as the 
chief and his household had dined, a herald used to sound 
a horn from the battlements of the castle, giving notice to the 
world that the great MacNeill of Barra having ended his repast, 
the princes of the earth were at liberty to begin theirs.? 

It is recorded by Martin, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, that the inhabitants of all the islands subject to this 
potentate’s authority used to leave to him the selection of their 
wives or husbands. When such applications were made, having 
determined who would best suit the applicant, he presented the 
happy couple with a bottle of usquebaugh for the marriage- 
feast. 

As in other similar communities, the drudgery of life falls 
chiefly upon the women, but in Barra these have a better time 


1 Another and, it must be owned, more probable account represents this gracious 
permission as being accorded to the people of Barra, not to the monarchs of other 
lands. 
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than in the more northerly isles such as Lewis. This is largely 
due to the ponies of which mention has already been made, 
and on which devolves the task elsewhere assigned to the 
women of carrying peat from the high moors where it is 
chiefly found. The panniers containing it are slung across a 
wooden saddle set across the animal’s back, with a “saddle 
cloth” of plaited straw beneath to prevent galling. The 
women, who have still to conduct operations, ride bare-back 
behind, and are said to be wonderful equestrians. 

The same ponies are famous trotters, and there are, or used 
formerly to be, matches between them, a natural racecourse 
being furnished by the great sands of Traigh Mohr Bay, better 
known as the habitat of the famous Blue Cockles of Barra. 
These are remarkable among their race alike for their abundance 
and their size, there being probably no other spot on earth 
which seems so satisfactorily to serve all the requirements of 
cockle-life. Some idea of the scale on which they flourish 
may be gathered from the recorded fact that in a period of 
dearth the inhabitants of the island, then numbering some 200 
families, subsisted in great measure upon these shell-fish boiled 
in milk, and that during two successive summers, from 100 
to 200 horseloads were taken at low water every day of the 
spring-tides during the months of May, June, July, and August. 

So long, however, as they had to meet the demands of local 
consumption alone, the Barra cockles proved themselves fully 
equal to the strain, but, as in so many other cases, notoriety 
has been their undoing. Having become known and appreciated 
in England, especially, it is said, at Sheffield, they have created 
a brisk demand, in consequence of which the beds have been 
recklessly pillaged, with no regard for times and seasons, nor 
any thought of the future. As a natural consequence, if the 
goose which laid the golden eggs has not actually been 
slaughtered, the yield of treasure has been materially reduced. 

These sands stretch in a shimmering white expanse, com- 
posed of shells and their detritus accumulating from time 
immemorial, on the eastern side of a slender isthmus, leading 
to the little peninsula of Eoligarry, the northernmost portion 
of the island. To effect his passage thither, the traveller on 
wheels will frequently find that his way across the cockle-sands 
lies largely through salt water. 


1 ‘We were pleased to hear it observed that these shell-fish are always most 
abundant in years of scarcity.” (Wilson, Voyage round Scotland, 1842, i. 461.) 
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The Eoligarry is decidedly the most fertile and best culti- 
vated tract in Barra, and—which to a great extent explains 
this feature—here stands Eoligarry House, the most substantial 
residence in the island. This was originally built by the 
MacNeills, when the march of events made their castle in the 
Bay a less desirable residence, and here they established for 
a time their seat of government. Here at a later period dwelt 
the celebrated naturalist Macgillivray, whose collection of birds 
can usually be seen by visitors, and whose brother gave much 
attention to the breeding of cattle. . 

Hard by Eoligarry House is Cz//e Bharra, or “ Kilbar,” 
the ruined sanctuary of St. Barr,'! the patron after whom the 
island is christened, and to whose history it furnishes, in this 
nomenclature, the most important document which we possess.” 

The remains of three chapels stand here near together, all 
small and primitive. They were built before the principle of 
the arch had been discovered, and the heads of the windows are 
rudely pointed by a lean-to arrangement of two flat stones. In 
two cases the east wall is altogether “blind ;” in the third, there 
is a small window sixteen inches in height by less than four in 
width. 

In striking contrast to the artlessness of such architecture 
are the incised tombstones underfoot, on which are engraved 
crosses and other devices with all the exuberance of Celtic 
design. Unfortunately, however, it is almost impossible to 
examine, or even to discover, these interesting monuments. 
The ruins having long been left utterly unprotected and exposed 
to injury from men and cattle, Lady Gordon Cathcart, the 
proprietor, had a good high wall built enclosing them and the 
graveyard attached, admission being only by a gate which is 
kept locked. But, as one nail drives out another, a new incon- 
venience has been caused by the removal of the old. In the 
space thus enclosed, as in a Shetland p/anty-cruive, vegetation, 
repressed by climatic conditions in the open, has seen its 
opportunity and come on with a rush; in the interior of the 
chapels it luxuriates as in a conservatory. The result is a rampant 
tangle of every kind of stalwart weed—nettles, thistles, docks, 
hogweed, ragwort, goosefoot, intermatted with rank grasses— 
for it seems to be considered that with the building of the wall 
all justice was fulfilled towards the sacred spot, and that the 


1 Or Finbarr. 
2 The present church at Castlebay has been dedicated to St. Barr. 
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rest might be left to the struggle for existence. In consequence, 
it is a question whether Kilbar be not now more truly desolate 
than it can have been when it was left severely alone. ‘“ With 
the sleepy laziness of men who erected churches,” wrote 
Dr. Johnson of his Hebridean experiences, “we may indulge 
our superiority with a new sense of triumph, by comparing it 
with the fervid activity of those who suffered them to fall.” 

The vegetative vigour observable at Kilbar serves to show 
that if the island is almost as treeless as Orkney and Shetland 
themselves, this is due not to the poverty of its soil, or the rigour 
of its climate, but to the blighting influence of the sea spray 
with which every unprotected spot is constantly drenched. 
Other evidence to the same effect is not wanting. In one high- 
walled garden which we visited, various plants were found 
flourishing with a luxuriance which they could not emulate in 
Middlesex or Kent,—a fuchsia, for example, having grown into 
a veritable tree. Not far off, near the little Northbay inn, runs a 
steep-flanked little glen, with a burn at the bottom, which affords 
the necessary shelter, is occupied by a dense grove of various 
trees, bushes, and ferns, with a hedge of brambles, wild-roses, and 
honeysuckle sufficiently attractive to have enticed across the 
Minch so dainty and delicate a little migrant as the willow-wren, 
whose simple melody in such a region falls on the ear as a 
surprise. 

The flora of Barra is said, indeed, to be astonishingly rich 
and varied, and it is impossible to take a walk even along the 
high-road or by the shore, without noticing various species in 
profusion which do not commonly present themselves for 
observation. The season, however, is a late one, and in the 
middle of July a number of primroses have got no farther than 
being in bud. 

As for birds, all manner of sea-fowl of course abound, and 
flotillas of diving ducks are to be seen floating about the coast. 
The gulls, especially kittiwakes, seem to be so little molested, 
and consequently so unsuspicious, as to sit tranquilly on the 
shore, or the roadside, whither they retire to rest from their 
fishing, while wayfarers pass close by. In winter come various 
species of migratory wild fowl, including not only wild geese of 
several kinds, but wild swans. On Loch St. Clair, already men- 
tioned more than once, were observed a pair of sandpipers, 
which according to the observations of a recent author! have 

1C, V. A. Peel, Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides, p. 123 
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some claim to be regarded as the only couple in these islands. 
On land, wheatears are in evidence everywhere, and hoodie (or 
grey) crows are frequent. Unexpected as the voice of the 
willow-wren is that of the corn-crake, yet not only is this bird 
extremely abundant on the flatter portions of the land, and the 
clamour of his concerts quite extraordinary, but, on the authority 
of the writer just quoted, he spends the whole year on the 
islands, winter as well as summer, and thus solves, what to a 
bird of so feeble flight would be the embarrassing problem of 
getting across the Minch twice each year.1 

Of mammalian life there is not much to say. The bones of 
deer have been found in ancient refuse heaps, but it seems 
improbable that such animals could ever have inhabited an 
island so small as Barra, and it is accordingly supposed that they 
testify to the enterprise of the MacNeills in lifting the property 
of dwellers in more productive regions. Seals are still found, 
especially in Northbay, a fine inlet on the eastern coast, affording 
harbourage not much inferior to that of Castlebay itself? It is 
satisfactory to note that regulations are now enforced to secure 
these inoffensive creatures from wanton destruction at the hands 
of those who dignify aimless killing with the name of sport. 

As the need of such regulations indicates, even Barra is not 
beyond the sphere of influence of modern progress, the effects 
of which will undoubtedly be felt more and more, as facilities of 
travel multiply, and the incomprehensibility of language, which 
more than aught else has fenced off the inhabitants from the 
great world, is broken down, which it must be when all children 
learn English in the schools. That the net result will be alto- 
gether for the best, we must confess to feeling less assured 
than a magazine writer who complacently tells us that although 
Roman Catholicism still controls the multitude, and the bottle 
of holy water is hung on the bow of the boat, contact with the 
outer world is certain to emancipate the minds of these islanders 


more and more as time goes on. 
}. G, 


1 “This bird undoubtedly passes the winter and breeds in the Outer Hebrides, as 
he can be put up at all seasons of the year.” (Weld Sport, &c. p. 121.) 
> At the head of this bay is a well-attended public school. 














The Nine Fridays. 


—— 


WHATEVER may be thought of the desirability or undesirability 
of encouraging that particular form of devotion in honour of the 
Sacred Heart commonly known as the “ Nine Fridays,” there 
can be no two opinions as to the extraordinary development 
throughout the Catholic world, especially in recent years, of the 
practice of First Friday Communions. From all parts, and 
especially from the denser centres of Catholic population, one 
hears it reported that the heaviest confession-days in the 
year, with the exception of Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, 
ar¢é the Thursday evenings before the First Friday of each 
month. The First Friday Mass, celebrated at five o’clock in 
the morning for the mill-hands of our northern manufacturing 
towns, presents in many cases a really astonishing spectacle of 
zeal and of the sacrifice of hard-earned repose. In Ireland one 
is told of priests, before each of these monthly celebrations, 
occupied in the confessional literally all day long, and of as 
many as four thousand Communions in a single church on 
exceptional occasions when the feast of the Sacred Heart has 
happened to coincide with the ordinary First Friday. In the 
colonies the same phenomenon seems to be repeated, and 
strange stories come from remote regions of the extraordinary 
difficulties overcome in the effort to get to the Sacraments, 
stories sometimes diversified with less edifying postscripts when 
a blizzard or a flood has interfered with the series of 
Communions and the would-be devotee has fallen a prey to 
fierce anger or even despair. 

Let me remark, however, before we go further that it is by 
no means safe to regard all Fzrs¢ Friday Communions as one 
and the same thing with the Vzze Friday Communions. I am 
told by priests who have had the best opportunities of forming 
an opinion, that a large proportion of those who approach the 
Sacraments on the First Friday of the month observe the 
practice uniformly as a Communion of Reparation to the Sacred 
Heart without any thought whatever of counting their Fridays 
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or of limiting them to nine. Other priests when asked as to their 
own practice will answer: “I have always encouraged the 
practice of First Friday Communion, but I have never in my 
life suggested to any of my penitents that they should make 
the Vine Fridays.” 

Personally, I am inclined to think that this is a very 
common attitude of mind among our parochial clergy, and in 
any case it is certain that the First Friday Communion has a 
quite separate history of its own. For instance, in the classical 
work of Pére Croiset, La Dévotion au Sacré Ceur de N.S. Jésus 
Christ, published in 1691, less than a year after Blessed 
Margaret Mary’s death, an entire section, the very first chapter 
in the more practical portion of the work, is devoted to the 
special consecration to the Sacred Heart of the first Friday of 
each month, Confession and Communion being particularly 
insisted upon! The same is also true of the devotional treatise 
of similar character by Father de Gallifet (1726). Moreover, 
the setting apart of this particular day as a sort of monthly 
feast of the Sacred Heart had become quite common in every 
part of the world before the Nine Fridays were heard of by 
any save a very few.” 

None the less, we must probably acknowledge that most of 
the vogue which attaches in the popular mind to the First 
Friday Communion is due to the famous promise believed to 
have been made by our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary in 
1688. This promise seems to have been first printed on leaflets 
and widely disseminated in the year 1870 or thereabouts,’ and 
it is since then that the most extraordinary development has 
taken place in the First Friday Communions. It will be my 
principal object in the present article to try to discuss the 
authenticity of this revelation as an historical fact. The 
question of the objective validity of any such manifestation is 
a separate and very difficult problem, but we shall have done 
something towards arriving at the truth, if we can establish the 
fact that the saint to whom the revelation was attributed, did, 
or did not, herself believe that she had been so favoured. 


1 Part iii. c. 3 (p. 163 in the Montreuil Edition of 1895). Blessed Margaret 
Mary herself recommended the practice to her friends. See @uvres (Edit. 1876), 
ii. 9O, 132, 237, 274, &c. 

2 An inspection of some of the earlier volumes of the Afessager du Sacré Caur 
would satisfy any inquirer who wished to verify the fact. 

3 I give this on the authority of Pere Le Bachelet, Etudes, August 5th, 1901, 
p- 386. The text of Blessed Margaret Mary’s letter was first printed in 1867. 
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Although the writings of Blessed Margaret Mary contain 
several references to the ordinary First Friday Communions, we 
have only one document which makes mention of any promise 
attached to a series of nine such Communions made without 
interruption. This occurs in a letter to the Mere de Saumaise 
which was written in 1688. The actual words are as follows: 


One Friday, during Holy Communion, He said to His unworthy 
servant, if she does not deceive herself, ‘‘I promise thee in the 
excessive mercy of My Heart, that Its all-powerful love will grant to all 
those who communicate on nine consecutive first Fridays of the month, 
the grace of final repentance; they shall not die in My disfavour nor 
without receiving their sacraments ; for My Divine Heart shall be their 
safe refuge in this last moment.” 


No stress need be laid upon the qualifying phrase, “if she 
does not deceive herself,” as though its insertion implied a 
doubt in the writer’s own mind as to the purport or truth of 
the revelation. We have, in fact, a document written by 
Mother de Greyfié ten years earlier in which she tells us she 
had bidden Sister Margaret Mary to use such forms in speaking 
of her visions, and Mother de Greyfié adds that she had always 
found her faithful in complying with this direction.1 At the 
same time it must be remarked that we do not invariably find 
this note of doubt in the saint’s description of her super- 
natural experiences, especially when we are dealing with her 
own autographs. 

Qualified as it was, this account of the “Great Promise” (to 
which, by the way, Blessed Margaret Mary herself does not 
appear to have attached any exceptional significance or import- 
ance), was undoubtedly sent to Rome with her other letters, when 
the cause of her beatification was introduced in the carly years 
of the nineteenth century. I am informed that the passage was 
specially underlined as demanding further investigation at this 
or some later stage of the inquiry. The decree however, 
declaring that the writings had been examined and that nothing 
had been found in them worthy of theological censure, was 
issued on September 22nd, 1827.2 Sixteen years later the dis- 

1 ‘*Je lui disais pourtant de ne point parler des graces extraordinaires qu’elle 
recevait, qu’en termes douteux, comme é/ me semble, ou il m’a semblé, ou si Je ne me 
trompe ; et de ne s’y point fier avec tant de fermeté qu’elle ne fit préte a s‘en 
departir, sous le jugement des personnes qui lui seraient supérieures, ou qui auraient 
droit d’en faire l’examen. Elle m’a paru toujours trés fidele 4 cet avis.” (Vie et 


Guvres de la B. Marg. Marie, Second Edit. i. p. 160.) 
2 The decree is printed by Father Nilles in his De Rationtbus Festorum Utriusque 


Cordis (Edit. 1885), vol. i. p. 469. 
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cussion came on as to the “virtues and other supernatural 
favours of the venerable servant of God,” and here the so-called 
Great Promise was formally taken exception to in the animad- 
versions of the Promoter of the Faith, the official popularly 
known as the “ Devil’s Advocate,” and the objection was answered 
in due course by Mgr. Arnaldi, the Postulator Cause. I may 
confess that to my untrained mind both objection and reply 
appear somewhat perfunctory and ineffective, but the officials 
undoubtedly had the text of the Promise accurately before them 
in an Italian translation which is quoted by both sides. The 
objection of the Promotor Fidei draws attention to the suspi- 
cious fact that Margaret Mary’s visions several times take the 
form of an assurance of predestination given to living people ; 
he instances Father de la Colombiére, also the confessor of one of 
her correspondents, with some others, calling attention finally to 
the promise of the Nine Fridays and concluding in these words : 


Nunc vero quis sibi persuadere poterit perseverantiz finalis donum, 
quod in imperscrutabilibus Dei decretis occulte delitescere solet, 
quodque perraro patefieri, illud tam facile tamque frequenter uni 
Ven. Margaritze Mariz manifestatum fuisse? Profecto is argui nulla- 
tenus poterit, qui ex doctrina ipsius S. Francisci Salesii hujusmodi 
revelationes ob rerum revelatarum naturam suspectas dixerit.! 


The reply of Mgr. Arnaldi, the Postulator Causa, is to the 
effect that all such promises are understood to be based upon 
the implied condition that God’s law is kept. They amount to 
no more than an assurance of special graces, and he refers, by 
way of illustration, to the statements commonly made in 
recommending the devotion of the Rosary or the Scapular of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. But the reader may perhaps be 
glad to have his actual words, in the language of the original. 


Jam vero ex recta theologorum post Angelicum Doctorem doctrina, 
nulla est vera devotio, que animum perfecte non inveniat Deo obse- 
quentem, eamque ob causam in his omnibus tacita illa conditio est 
intelligenda ut mandata legis, sine quibus nemo potest ad vitam ingredi, 


1 Animadversiones Promotoris Fidei (A. M. Frattini) supra Dubio de Virtutibus, 
&c., § 80; p. 48 (1844). St. Francis of Sales declares those revelations to be 
specially open to suspicion which give assurance of predestination and confirmation 
in grace. (@uvres, vol. xiii. Edit. 1831, Lettres, Bk. ii. Ep. 23.) A kind friend 
further calls my attention to these words of the theologian Amort: ‘* Revelationes 
autem omnes, in quibus certa opera peragentibus, vel certa scapularia gestantibus, 
vel certas orationes recitantibus promittitur conversio in articulo mortis sunt somnia 
muliebria ex illusione demonum et prohibentur a S. Congregatione Indicis, prout 
patet ex Indice Rome edito, 1753.” (Amort, Zthica Christiana, 1758, p. 256.) 
I have not been able to find any such decree of the Index as that mentioned. 
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diligenter observentur. In talibus ergo promissionibus (sicut in 
commendatione SS. Rosarii, vel cultus B. Mariz Virginis de Monte 
Carmelo, aliisque piis exercitationibus, quibus peculiariter addicti 
homines spe gloriz ccelestis confortari audivimus) id fere est quod 
promittitur, Deum illis aut illis exercitationibus mediis, uberiora suze 
gratiz auxilia, quibus pracepta servent et ad vitam ingrediantur, 
hominibus concessurum.! 


Although the Postulator Cause continues to argue further 
upon the same subject, there is nothing in his contention very 
specially worthy of notice. The cu/tus of the Sacred Heart, he 
contends, is only a special form of the practice of the love of 
God, but any practice of the love of God essentially includes the 
keeping of the commandments. And, after all, this certainty 
of attaining the Kingdom of Heaven is not promised to every- 
body, but only to those who have consecrated themselves in an 
especial way to the honouring of the divine love. In this reply 
the words of the promise are again introduced, and it may be 
noticed that Mgr. Arnaldi is careful to include the introductory 
qualification. ‘“ He said to His unworthy servant, z/ she does not 
deceive herself (se non s inganna),”’ which had been omitted in 
his opponent’s objection. Further, the Postulator refers to 
the previous examination of: the writings in 1827, declaring 
that the Apostolic See had pronounced them free from error, 
while the substance of the revelations had long been virtually 
approved by the Church at large in the Life of Margaret Mary 
by Archbishop Languet. 

Huic numero (of approbations) cumulum tandem ipsa Apostolica 
sedes adjecit dum anno 1827, per hanc S. Congregationem, eadem 
scripta, revelationes, manifestationes ab omni errore contra fidem 
bonosque mores immunes (sic) decreto suo declaravit.? 


The decree of beatification which after long delay was 
eventually pronounced in 1864, cannot of course be regarded 
as a verdict confirming in detail all the conclusions of the 
Postulator Cause. The utterances of Blessed Margaret Mary 
might still be declared in this or that particular to be worthy 
of censure, but after such full discussion, it hardly seems an 
exaggeration to say that the mind of the Church has been 
clearly expressed, and that she has found nothing scandalous 
in the wording of the “ Twelfth Promise.” None the less, the 
question of the authenticity of the revelation is left untouched. 


1 
2 


Responsio ad Animadversiones, § 353. 
§ 355: 
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It is still possible that the letter attributed to Blessed Margaret 
Mary may be spurious or interpolated, or that she herself was 
the victim of an illusion. 

With regard to this last possibility, ze. of hallucination, the 
question seems to me to be so interwoven with the whole fibre 
and substance of the Beata’s visions of the Sacred Heart, nay 
with the entire range of mystical theology as exemplified in 
the lives of St. Theresa, St. Francis, and countless. others, that 
it cannot profitably be discussed in the space at my disposal. 
But the authenticity of the letter addressed to Mére de Saumaise 
is a simpler point, and upon this I have endeavoured to obtain 
all the information that was possible. 

To begin with, it might easily be maintained with much 
show of reason that the text of all Blessed Margaret Mary’s 
letters must be in a singularly unsatisfactory state. In an 
article which appeared last year in the Ltudes, Pere Hamon 
called attention to the extraordinary license which all the 
Saint’s contemporaries permitted themselves in editing whatever 
proceeded from her pen. She herself wrote without reflection, 
without any thought of the graces of style, often with many 
repetitions, and sometimes incorrectly, but still with a glow and 
charm which, according to Pére Hamon, were due to a natural 
eloquence peculiarly her own. But those who prepared her 
letters for the public eye, considered themselves justified in 
taking every kind of liberty with regard to the phraseology. 
The devotion to the Sacred Heart was then almost entirely 
unfamiliar, and it had many enemies. It was thought needful 
to keep a watchful eye upon the possible criticisms of unfriendly 
readers, and so expressions were altered and toned down or 
occasionally omitted, until it is sometimes hardly possible to 
recognize the phraseology of the Blessed Margaret Mary at all. 
An example, which I borrow from Pére Hamon, will alone 
suffice to give an idea of the extent to which this editing 
process was carried. 


TEXTE DE L’EDITION DE 1876, TEXTE DE LA BIENHEUREUSE. 


Mais pour en revenir 4 ce que 
vous désirez du sujet du Sacré- 
Coeur, la premitre grace particu- 


Pour ce qui est des faveurs si- 
gnalées que mon Sauveur m’a 
faites au sujet de la dévotion de 





son Sacré-Coeur, je ne saurais en- 
treprendre d’en faire le deétail. 
Voici tout ce que je puis en dire 


ligre qu’il me semble avoir reque 
pour cela, ce fut un jour de saint 
Jean )’Evangéliste, qu’aprés m/a- 
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pour satisfaire aux ordres de mes 
supérieures. C’est qu’un jour de 
saint Jean JlEvangéliste, aprés 
avoir regu de mon divin Sauveur 
une grace a peu pres semblable 3 
celle que recut le soir de la Céne 
ce disciple bien-aimé—ce divin 
Cceur me fut représenté comme 
sur un tréne tout de feu et de 
flammes rayonnant de tous cétés, 
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voir fait reposer plusieurs heures 
sur cette sacrée poitrine, je recus 
de cet aimable Coeur des graces 
dont le souvenir me met hors de 
moi-méme, et je ne crois pas étre 
nécessaire de les sacrifier (spéci- 
fier) quoique le souvenir et l’im- 
pression m’en restera toute ma 
vie. Apres cela, ce divin Coeur me 
fut présenté comme dans un tréne 





de flammes plus rayonnant qu’un 
soleil et transparent comme un 
cristal. 


plus brillant que le soleil et trans- 
parent comme un cristal. 


When one realizes the complete absence of literary con- 
science which such a process implies, one is tempted at the 
first blush to think that with editors who so little respected the 
text they were dealing with, almost any perversion was possible. 
My inquiries at Paray-le-Monial had resulted in the discovery 
that the autograph text of the letter I was interested in, one of 
the series addressed to the Mére de Saumaise, was now no 
longer in existence. It was preserved, it seems, down to the 
French Revolution, but was then lost or accidentally destroyed. 
The original letter was consequently only known through copies; 
but what kind of copies were these? 

In my perplexity I addressed myself to Pére Hamon, who 
has devoted himself for some years past to a most minute study 
of Blessed Margaret Mary’s literary remains. His reply was in 
every way reassuring. In the first place he was able to tell me 
of the existence of three early copies of the letter. One of these, 
that of the “Contemporaines,” and incorporated in their Life of 
Blessed Margaret Mary, is certainly older than 1714. A second, 
which has been printed in the Guvres de la B. Marg. Marie, 
vol. ii, is most probably older still, while a third known to 
Pére Hamon is more ancient than either of the others, and in 
his judgment it approaches most nearly in thought, style, and 
expression to the habitual manner of the Bienheureuse herself. 
With regard to the few words of the promise which alone 
concern us here, the differences of reading are of the most 
trivial nature. It may be interesting, however, to print the words 
of the promise as it stands in the third and oldest extant 
copy, which Father Hamon has most kindly transcribed for me, 
and which is still unpublished. 


VOL. CI. PF 
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Et un jour de Vendredi, pendant la sainte Communion, il fut dit 
ces paroles 4 son indigne esclave, si elle ne se trompe. Je te promets 
dans l’excessive misericorde de mon cceur que son amour tout puissant 
accordera 4 tous ceux qui communieront neuf premiers vendredis de 
mois tout de suite la grace de la penitence finale, ne mourant point en sa 
disgrace ni sans recevoir leurs sacrements, se rendant leur asile assuré 
en ce dernier moment. (Texte du manuscrit de Roanne.) 


The assurance given by the practical identity of the extant 
copies is further confirmed by two important facts: first, that 
Bishop Languet (1729) distinctly alludes to the text of the 
promise concerning the nine First Friday Communions; and 
secondly that Mére de Soudeilles began to make the Nine Fridays 
at the Convent of Moulins in January, 1714. This valuable 
piece of information I owe again to Pére Hamon, who has 
himself inspected the document which establishes it. 

Moreover, as the result of his researches into Blessed 
Margaret Mary’s literary remains, he assures me on the word 
of one who has most carefully studied and compared the 
documents, that there is not the slightest trace of deliberate 
falsification or interpolation in the liberties which the early 
copyists took in transcribing the texts of the Bienheureuse. 
They correct her syntax and change her phrases, but her ideas 
are respected scrupulously and are not modified, at least not 
consciously. But I had better give my correspondent’s exact 
words : 


Jamais en présence de faits bien positifs comme: ume Communion ; 
neuf premiers vendredis, \a pénitence finale, leurs sacrements, je ne les at 
trouvés en defaut. 


Assuming then that there is no sufficient reason for suspecting 
the authenticity of the letter to the Mére de Saumaise, it must 
also, I think, be allowed that the dissemination of the so-called 
“Great Promise” and the developments which have followed 
thereupon,! have met with a very considerable measure of 
encouragement at the hands of ecclesiastical authority. A 
really astonishing change in the devotional habits of the people 
cannot take place without the Bishops being aware of it, and 


1 Apart from a casual reference to this revelation in Bishop Languet’s Life of the 
Ven. Margaret Mary (1729), 1 am not aware that any writer on the Sacred Heart 
before 1867 has specially called attention to the practice of these Nine Communions. 
The whole movement (I mean the devotion of the Mine Fridays as distinct from the 
First Fridays) seems to be posterior to the publication of the text of Blessed 
Margaret Mary’s letter in 1867. 
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yet both in this country and abroad the local Ordinaries, far 
from interposing, have often gone out of their way to favour 
organizations in which the Nine Fridays devotion was known 
to be recommended. If some leaflets of the “ Promises” lack 
episcopal authorization, others as distinctly include it. Or to 
take another example which happens to be ready to hand, I 
have before me a booklet called “Zhe Jrish Handbook of 
the Holy League called the Apostleship of Prayer. Permissu 
Superiorum. Dublin, 1890.” Besides the zwprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Dublin the book contains a number of letters 
addressed to the compiler of the volume by Archbishops and 
Bishops. I may quote as a specimen the first of these letters, 
that from Archbishop, now Cardinal, Logue. 


Armagh, 
zoth February, 1890. 
My dear Father Cullen, 
I have looked over your Handbook of the Apostleship of 
Prayer, and have found it everything that could be desired both as to 
arrangement and matter. Besides all the information and direction 
which the Members of the Association can possibly require, it contains 
a body of beautiful devotions which will be useful to the faithful 
generally. It is an admirable little book of piety, which cannot fail to 
bring great spiritual profit to those who use it; and for that reason, 
I trust it will be used extensively. 
Wishing you every blessing and success in your zealous efforts to 
promote, among our people, an ardent devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
I am, dear Father Cullen, 
Yours most faithfully, 
e MICHAEL LOGUE. 


Rev.J. A. Cullen, S.J. 


Now this little book contains the so-called Twelve Promises 
in a most conspicuous place and in the most unqualified form, 
and it recommends both directly and indirectly the practice of 
the Nine Fridays. Moreover, the approbations are still printed 
in the latest edition, which appeared, practically unchanged, in 
1900, so that it would not seem that those who had originally 
commended the book had seen grave cause to alter their minds 
upon further acquaintance with it.! 


1 In 1889—1890, permission was granted, under certain conditions, to say one 
Mass of the Sacred Heart on every First Friday throughout the year with G/orza and 
Credo. Without claiming this as in any sense a formal approbation of the Nine 
Fridays devotion, the permission, we may believe, would hardly have been granted 
if the Holy See had viewed the extraordinary growth of the Nine Friday Communions 
with any feeling of mistrust. 
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To say the truth, in the light of the approbations both 
direct and indirect, which have been freely bestowed by 
the Holy See for the last three hundred years upon the 
Carmelite Scapular, it is difficult to see how upon theological 
grounds alone any great objection can be raised against the 
Nine Fridays. In the Mass and Office for St. Simon Stock, 
which was granted to the whole of England in the pontificate 
of the present Pope, the promise of eternal salvation attached to 
the wearing of the scapular is alluded to in the clearest terms. 
Not only is the alleged apparition of our Lady related at length 
in the lessons of the Office, but the collect of the feast in the 
following words obviously recurs to the same theme. 


May thy people, O Lord, dedicated to Thee and Thy Virgin Mother, 
rejoice in the solemnity of the Blessed Simon; and as through him 
they have obtained a mark of so great protection, so may they attain 
the gifts of eternal predestination. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, &c.! 


Between the promise of the Carmelite Scapular and the 
promise attached to the Nine Fridays there seems to me to be 
little practical difference in the impression left upon the minds 
of the faithful at large. The most substantial point of contrast 
appears to be found in the evidence for the fact of the revelation 
itself. Blessed Margaret Mary isa person who is intimately known 
to us. Her letters are still extant, together with the testimony of 
many of those who lived with her in familiar daily intercourse. 
The facts of her life and the cures said to have been wrought 
at her intercession have been subjected to minute juridical 
examination. We may or may not consider that she was liable 
to delusions, but we have a fair moral certainty that she herself 
believed our Lord to have appeared to her and to have made 
the promises which she has placed on record. With regard to 
St. Simon Stock, on the other hand, we know little or 
nothing, and his most recent apologist says that “none of the 
published Lives are of any historical value.”? He seems never 
to have been formally canonized, or an inquiry to have been 
made as to his virtues. The only account of his vision which 


1 I am not here directly concerned with the scapular, and it is unnecessary to 
speak at length of Benedict XIV.’s testimony in its behalf, or of the Bulls of various 


Popes. Cardinal Vaughan, in a pamphlet published by him as Bishop of Salford, 


states that ‘‘ Nineteen Popes have confirmed and approved the Confraternity of the 
Scapular by publishing some forty Bulls and rescripts in its favour.” 
2 F, Benedict Zimmerman in the /7ish Monthly. 
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professes to be of early date is one which historians find it 
impossible to accept as genuine. 

If this contrast at all adequately represents the true facts of 
the case it is difficult to see why the practice of the Nine 
Fridays should be singled out for any severe condemnation, 
unless the critics who censure. it are themselves prepared to go 
considerably further, and to reorganize a great part of our 
present devotional literature. The future perhaps will be less 
unworthy than the past, and we may be drawing near to an age 
when the cruder motives of self-interest will no longer be 
needed in order to evoke a response in the mass of the faithful. 
But looking back upon the times that have preceded ours, the 
conviction is borne in upon one that nearly all our popular 
devotions have only succeeded in attracting the millions because 
they offered, or seemed to offer, some compendious road to 
salvation, or at least some coveted spiritual advantage on extra- 
ordinarily cheap terms. It may be a humiliating confession, but 
it has always seemed to me that the strength of the Catholic 
Church lies in large measure in her condescensions. And is 
not the type and pattern of these condescensions to be found 
in the dealings of Almighty God with His chosen people 
recorded for us in the inspired narrative of the childhood of 
our race? 

The reader will probably have noticed that Mgr. Arnaldi, in 
replying, as we saw above, to the objections of the Promotor 
Fidei regarding the famous “Twelfth Promise,” referred not 
merely to the pledges of predestination offered by the Scapular, 
but also to those of the Rosary Confraternity. Lest any one 
should be disposed to think that Mgr. Arnaldi was merely 
dealing in vague generalities, it may be worth while here to offer 
some evidence upon the point. There can, I think, be no 
reasonable doubt that the extraordinary vogue of the Rosary 
Confraternities, founded and propagated by Alan de Rupe, 
secured the predominance of the Dominican form of the devo- 
tion, and thus gave us our rosary as we now know it. But the 
popularity of these confraternities was largely won, not only 
by the astonishing stories with which Alan embellished his 
discourses and his books, as well as by the Indulgence of 
60,000 years for each recitation which he averred that our 
Blessed Lady had commissioned him to announce, but also by 
the very definite promise of final perseverance. 

When Father Coppenstein, O.P., about 1620, was re-editing 
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the works of Alan de Rupe and of Michael de Insulis from 
the old fifteenth century editions, he wisely made a large 
number of modifications and excisions in the text; and we 
may find preserved in the Preface of one of his volumes a 
letter to him from his Provincial insisting that Alan’s promises 
of predestination to all members of the Rosary Confraternity 
should be struck out. Thus he writes: 


Inveni aliquas propositiones quz possunt turbare indevota ingenia ; 
per chartulas jam designo in ipso libro. Practpue moneo Vestram 
Paternitatem ut deleat illam, si forsitan non est jam deleta, ubi habetur 
quod reprobi et presciti per devotionem Rosarii vitam zternam asse- 
quantur. 


We may recognize that this censorship does the Provincial 
great credit, but there can also be no doubt that at the time 
when the Rosary Confraternities first began to spread over the 
world such censorship was not exercised. Of Alan’s preaching 
at Douai we have a contemporary account which tells us 
amongst other matters : 


And the said doctor (Alan) certified that the Virgin Mary will 
preserve all the brothers and sisters of this confraternity, who shall say 
their Psalter (the rosary) devoutly every day, from the lightning and from 
thieves, from assassins and from the plague, from sudden death and 
from the wicked assaults of our infernal enemy. And this Psalter is 
the powerful weapon of defence against all evil enemies ; and there is 
not in all this world so horrible a sinner, man or woman, who if only 
he belongs to this Confraternity and has his name enrolled in it and 
says the Psalter, will not in a certain space of time mend his life. 


But the great centre of the Rosary Confraternity was 
Cologne, where Father Michael Francisci de Insulis, O.P., pro- 
claimed its triumphs, and where brethren were enrolled from 
all parts of the world.2 Here about 1500 was printed a 


1 Livre et Ordonnance de la Confrarie du Psautier. This contemporary account 
of Alan’s preaching was well known; and it was even printed in Paris in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. There is one MS. copy in the British Museum and another 
in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 975 (1170). 

? A very interesting early example of English gentlefolk enrolled in the Confra- 
ternity of Cologne may be found in the Plumpton Correspondence, in a letter from 
Thomas Betanson to Sir Robert Plumpton, 1486. ‘‘ Sir, I besech you recommend me 
unto both my gud Ladis, and I send them a pauper of the Rosary of our Lady of 
Coleyn, and I have regestered your name with both my Ladis names, as the pauper 
expresses, and ye be acopled as brethren and sisters” (‘* pauper”=paper, 7.¢., 
certificate). 
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handbook of the Confraternity, which even upon its title-page 
guaranteed the eternal welfare of all who persevered therein. 


INCIPIT LIBER FRATERNITATIS RO- 

SACEE CORONE AD HONOREM BEATISSI- 
me virginis marie et ad salutem hominum editus, continens in se 
maximas utilitates; quam fraternitatem quicunque devote servaverit 
impossibile est illum damnari quia maria mater gratiz eum defendet. 


In the book itself this statement is further developed in the 
following form : 


Octavum bonum est quod is qui in numero sanctorum confratrum 
horum scriptus fuerit eterne damnationis sententiam non _habebit. 
Nescio an tibi hoc vile despiciendumque videtur. Hoc tibi firmiter 
iuro, quod—si te in hac fraternitate devotum exhibueris, in illo tre- 
mendo eterni iudicis examine et fratrum tuorum merita et mitissime 
mariz patrocinia sine dubio experieris.} 


The Rosary in the fifteenth century was said in many 
different ways; and many different stories were told of its 
origin. In England, if we may judge from the Primers and 
Hore, the method most favoured was that of fifty clausule, 
little sentences in prose or verse, which were repeated with each 
Hail Mary and which in the course of the five decades ran 
through the whole uistory of our Saviour’s life, from His Birth 
to His Passion and Resurrection. A manuscript (Additional, 
25,693) at the British Museum contains a singularly interesting 
account of this form of Rosary, attributing its origin to the 
year 1280, when 


lange de dieu sapparust a ung sainct homme nomme Jehan de fon- 
taines natyff de savoye mesnant vie austere en la forest dangereuse et 
luy apporta ung petit tractie, &c. 


To the recitation many privileges were attached, notably that 
those who practised it should have perfect contrition before 
their death, with full confession. Moreover, our Lady would 
help them in that hour and shorten the pains of Purgatory. 
Another curious variant of the scapular promise may be found 
in Nitzschewitz,? who seems to attribute the origin of the rosary 


1 I have seen two copies of this book, one in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the 
other in the Mazarine. The contents clearly show that it is of Dominican origin. 
But I do not wish to imply that Dominican books invariably represented enrolment 
in the confraternity as a sure pledge of predestination. This would be quite an 
exaggeration. 

2 Nitzschewitz, Mouvum B. Virginis Psalterium, 1492, sig. A, iv. r°. 
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to St.Simon Stock and the Carmelites. According to this 
story our Blessed Lady appeared to St. Symon “ baculi” (Stock), 
confirmed the white habit which he had already chosen, and 
gave him a rosary saying, “Those who pray thus shall be 
saved.” »Thus the promise of predestination was attached to 
the rosary and not to the scapular. 

Moreover, since we have returned to the subject of the 
Carmelite habit, I may remark that the privilege attached to 
the scapular was only an imitation of that which we find much 
more commonly and at a much earlier date promised to all who 
died in the habit of the Franciscans. This was a constant 
subject of satire for the Wicliffites. For instance: 


Isti fratres predicant per villas et per forum, 
Quod si mortem gustet quis in habitu Minorum, 
Non intrabit postea locum tormentorum, 

Sed statim perducitur ad regna celorum.! 


Or to use the words of Wiclif himself: 


Also friars praisen more their rotten habit than the worshipful body 
of our Lord Jesu Christ, for they teechen lordes and namelie ladies that 
if they dye in Fraunceys habit they shal never com to hel for virtue 
thereof.” 


I fear that this wide-spread belief contributed not a little to 
the popularity of the Franciscan Third Orders for the laity as 
they existed in medizval times. 

All things considered, it seems to me that there is much 
excuse to be made for those who have accepted and published 
abroad the so-called “ Twelfth Promise.” That the text should 
be accurately quoted and that the essentially conditional 
character of all such assurances should be explained is [ think 
imperative, and the neglect of this where it has occurred is 
altogether regrettable. None the less, even apart from the 
definite evidence of the fact of the vision, the series of nine 
Communions spread over the best part of a year at uniform 
intervals seems to be a singularly good work in itself, and 
likely to produce a more genuinely permanent effect than the 
wearing of a badge, or even the recitation of daily devotions. 
We may trace perhaps without too much extravagance some 
sort of natural proportion in the order of grace between cause 

1 Monumenta Franciscana. 


* I take this from a seventeenth century reprint (London, 1608) of some Wicliffite 
tracts, p. 38. Wiclif’s works abound in similar passages. 
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and effect, for a certain stability of character seems to be due to 
him who has for nine months together done violence to himself 
and made his Confessions and Communions as he ought. That 
God should give him special aids to persevere seems thus to be 
founded in a certain congruity. Whether these Nine Friday 
Communions actually interfere with Communions on ordinary 
feast-days and Sundays is a point upon which more evidence 
seems needed. The effect would not be wholly bad if the 
practice led to an increased attendance on Sunday at the late 
Mass, when Communions were less commonly made at the early 
one. But with regard to the supposed assurance of salvation 
and consequent recklessness induced when the series of Com- 
munions has been completed, I, for one, must own myself 
sceptical. That a youth who has made up his mind to throw 
religion overboard may occasionally find it convenient to use the 
Nine Fridays as a retort, when his friends call him to task, may 
readily be understood, but that such a youth, if he has any faith 
left, really believes his salvation to be secure, this I think ought 
not to be credited except upon much better evidence than I 
have yet seen adduced. 

HERBERT THURSTON, 











Flotsam and Jetsam. 


—_a 


Catholic Ambition. 


AMONGST the peoples encountered by the famous voyager, 
Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, not the least remarkable were the 
Laputans, who prided themselves upon employing a process 
of reasoning on all occasions, even when the direct use of 
their senses would seem to other folk not only a quicker but 
a surer way of reaching a desired end. This for instance is 
what happened when at the King’s command a tailor came 
to measure the stranger for a suit of clothes. “The operator 
did his office after a different manner from those of his trade 
in Europe. He first took my altitude by a quadrant, and 
then with rule and compasses described the dimensions and 
outlines of my whole body, all which he entered upon paper ; 
and in six days brought my clothes, very ill-made and quite 
out of shape, by happening to mistake a figure in the calcu- 
lation. But my comfort was, that I observed such accidents 
very frequent, and little regarded.” 

In this method of working we find, as Cardinal Newman 
observed long ago,! an exact reflection of that constantly 
adopted in regard of the Catholic Church by those who exhibit 
to the world as her true picture the image which they evolve 
from their own prepossessions. “Our Protestants wield the 
theodolite too, take the angles, calculate the sines and cosines, 
and work out an algebraic process, when common sense would 
bid them ask a few questions,’—and as it happens to them, 
as to Gulliver’s tailor, habitually to mistake one or more figures 
in their calculation, they make of the Church, as they dress 
her up, a perfect fright, quite unrecognizable by her own 
children. 

At the present time no idea seems so firmly fixed in the 
minds of such persons as that expressed in the following 
passage from the Sfectator of May the 16th, which comes 


1 Present Position of Catholics, Lecture viii. 
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to the world under the zxgis not only of that sagacious 
journal, but of a still more august public instructor, as follows: 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes calls attention to the fact 
that the political character impressed upon the Papacy, by the desire 
to recover the temporal power, begins to alienate Roman Catholics in 
many lands. The Americans especially dislike it... . In France 
there is no feeling for the temporal power ; Italy, of course intends to 
keep Rome ; and in Germany, the necessity of an earthly sovereignty to 
protect spiritual power, has never been an article of the popular creed. 


The same notion has been zealously fostered by the writer 
who dubs himself “ Voces Catholice,” in such utterances as the 
following.! Having told the old story of the clever cook who 
undertook to make excellent broth out of a clean stone, and 
gradually obtained vegetables, barley, and finally meat just 
to complete its savour, he thus continues : 


In a somewhat similar manner Ultramontanism is busily brewing 
politics out of religion, and asking us Catholics to accept the result as 
the genuine outcome of our relations to God and of our attitude 
towards His revealed will. Religion is also, it is true, ostentatiously 
thrown into the cauldron, but one cannot affirm with truth that its effect 
upon the contents is much more real than that of the clean stone upon 
the qualities of the broth. A religion of the heart, the worship and 
service of One whose kingdom is not of this world, has been deftly 
changed into a complex system of politics which, like a net of fine 
meshes, trammels Catholics and non-Catholics in almost every portion 
of the globe ;—and this in furtherance of a set of interests which are 
often petty, sometimes baneful, and almost always non-religious. 
Ultramontanism has in truth become a sharp-edged sword, the handle 
of which is in Rome and the blade everywhere. There was never any 
doubt as to its trend even in bygone times. But under the régime of 
his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. what was formerly an_ unchecked 
tendency has become a carefully-thought-out system. . . . The upshot 
of that many-sided revolution may be briefly but not inaptly character- 
ized as the secularisation of religion.—Now it is that broad fact, more 
or less clearly apprehended, rather than any petty grievances of the 
laity, which is answerable for the profound, reasonable, and bootless 
discontent felt by many English Catholics in common with their 
brethren beyond the seas. . . . 


with a great deal more of like style and quality. 


To discuss the worth of such a lucubration would be like 
estimating the historical value of the tale of Jack and the 


1 Contemporary Review, December, 1902. 
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Beanstalk. In those who have any better claim to be Catholics, 
than a label affixed by themselves, who go to church and know 
what goes on there, what duties their Supreme Pastor un- 
weariedly impresses upon them, what topics he never names, 
and what are their own sentiments in his regard,—the only 
feeling aroused by such talk will be one of blank amazement as 
to what this writer can suppose himself to mean; and their 
impression will be briefly but not inaptly summarized in the 
exclamation with which a shrewd and hard-headed lawyer 
closed the article.—‘“ How can men write such rubbish ?” 

But as an illustration of the methods borrowed from Laputa 
the assertions we have heard so bravely made are worthy of 
some attention. It is certainly not by examining how things 
really are that our various informants have reached their 
conclusions, but rather by standing afar off, well beyond the 
sphere of Catholic thought, and calculating for themselves how 
things must be; how upon principles which they themselves 
acknowledge, the prodigious activity and energy is to be 
accounted for which they cannot but recognize in the Church. 
The Pope is never weary, exhorting, stimulating, encouraging 
his children ; therefore, as our friends argue, he must have some 
substantial object in view ; and as there zs nothing substantial 
but what is of the earth, it follows that the goal of his ambition 
is earthly dominion. It is only a mistake in the most important 
figure of all in the calculation, that vitiates the validity of their 
conclusion. 

So it has ever been. The world, constitutionally incapable 
of imagining that any one should trouble himself about what is 
merely spiritual and supernatural, and starting with the assump- 
tion that no one can act on principles other than those of 
its own children, confidently looks out on every occasion for 
a material object capable of exciting men to devote themselves 
to its attainment; and is prepared to believe in any temporal 
schemes however preposterous as affording the explanation of 
what it sees, if the only alternative must be to suppose that 
a motive can be found in the love of God, and desire to pro- 
pagate His truth, As Cardinal Newman has it, with whose 
words we will conclude.! 

Therefore are we ultramontanes ; therefore are we aggressive ; this 
is our conspiracy, that we have hearts to desire what we believe to be 
for the religious well-being of others, and heads to compass it. Two 


1 Present Position, Lecture v. 
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centuries ago, all England was in terror about some vast and mysterious 
Popish plot, which was to swallow up the whole population, without any 
one knowing how. What does the historian Hume—no Catholic, 
certainly—say on the subject? “Such zeal of proselytism,” he 
observes, “actuates that sect (meaning us) that its missionaries have 
penetrated into every nation of the globe; and in one sense there is 
a Popish plot perpetually carrying on against all states, Protestant, 
Pagan, and Mahometan.” The simple truth! this is the unvarnished 
account of the matter; we do surpass in zeal every other religion, and 
have done so from the first. But this, surely, ought to be no offence, 
but a praise: that religion which inspires most enthusiasm has a right 
to succeed. If to cherish zeal, if to deal the blows of reason and 
argument, if this be political, if this be disloyal, certainly we deserve 
worse punishment than the deportation suggested [during the agitation 
of the “ Papal Aggression”] by one member of Parliament, and the 
4500 penalty proposed by another. 








Reviews. 


ee 


I.—FRANCIS KERRILL AMHERST, D.D.! 


IT is now twenty years since the death of Dr. Amherst, the 
late Bishop of Northampton, but some time back, as we learn 
from the Editorial Preface, a life of the prelate was constructed 
out of his letters, diaries, and other papers, by Dame Mary 
Francis Roskell, O.S.B., of East Bergholt. This Life has 
hitherto circulated in MS. among his relatives and friends, but 
it is now published, after having first been revised by 
Mr. Henry F. J. Vaughan. “It will be welcomed,” says Bishop 
Knight, in his short Preface, “by the many who knew and 
revered the late Bishop Amherst . . . as a fuller revelation of a 
mind and heart which so well deserved the love of his friends 
and the respect and devotion of his flock.” And this is exactly 
the aspect under which these memories are of interest. They 
have little to record of his life as a Bishop, in developing the 
Catholic institutions of his diocese, nor perhaps was there much 
to record. It was in extent far the largest diocese in England, 
stretching from Cromer to Windsor, and from Ipswich almost 
up to Rugby, and yet in population it was the smallest, having 
only about 6,000 Catholics spread over that vast area, whilst in 
its pecuniary resources and its supply of clergy it was terribly 
restricted. To undertake such a task must have seemed 
appalling to any man, and, in the judgment of “one who knew 
him long and intimately and was well qualified to judge,” he 
had indeed in an eminent degree some of the qualities requisite 
in a Bishop, but was sensitive and too fearful of causing pain 
to others to bear up under the burden of so heavy a responsi- 
bility. When called he did his best with the fortitude of a 
good Christian and a true Englishman, “and strove constantly 
for the advancement of the Church in a part of England where 

1 Memoirs of Francis Kerrill Amherst, D.D., Lord Bishop of Northampton. By 


Dame Mary Francis Roskell, O.S.B. Edited by Henry F. J. Vaughan, B.A. 
London: Art and Book Co. 
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” 


there was no opportunity of display.” He kept going, too, a 
work which, if on a small scale, was good and solid, and was 
not unattended by quiet progress, including the building of 
a cathedral, and he gained the esteem and affection both 
of his clergy and people. Still, the strain was too much for 
him. It destroyed his earthly happiness and broke down his 
health. 

It was in his home life as a boy, in his private intercourse 
with his many friends and relatives, and perhaps chiefly as an 
Oscotian alumnus and Professor, that the graces of his gentle 
and loveable character shone brightest—for this is the feature 
which most strikes those whose opinions are given at the end of 
the book, and it is the feature which is conspicuous in the many 
extracts from his diaries and correspondences. To what 
lengths, too, his kindness could carry him we may gather from 
such a disclosure as the following: “ At Oscott he educated 
several boys at his own expense, and some years before his 
death he told his friend, Mr. Whitgreave, that he had that day 
divided his income with a convert reduced to poverty by joining 
the Church, adding, ‘I shall do the same next year.” 

As regards the narrative, some of the experiences—such as 
his visit to the Western Highlands—might perhaps have been 
omitted or condensed: in a volume addressed to the general 
public, but the details about his college life will be acceptable 
to Oscotians, and there are some interesting reminiscences of 
old-time Catholic ways. His letters from the Vatican Council 
are also useful, as confirmatory testimony to the utter men- 
dacity of the reports spread about Europe by the Janus party. 


2.—THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING.! 


Mr. Osborne has given us a very admirable biography of his 
friend, not too long, as is the prevailing fashion; not so 
subjective and intimate as to be tedious to those who were not 
bound to Dolling by ties of pérsonal affection ; not so objective 
and impartial as to offend the warm enthusiasm of his bereaved 
admirers. If there is any sort of monotony in the burden of 
these pages—and it is perhaps the only fault that hypercriticism 


1 The Life of Father Dolling, By Charles E, Osborne. London: E. Amold, 
1903. 
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could find—it is to be ascribed to the singular simplicity of the 
character which they portray ; for it is rather for a very heroic 
degree of the plain Christian and natural virtues that the man 
was so remarkable, than for any curious combination of 
uncommon qualities. Hence, though by no means easily 
imitable, he was easily comprehensible; and in this lay the 
secret of his power with such astonishingly diverse sorts and 
conditions of men, who could trust and confide in him just 
because his goodness was so transparent and free from all 
puzzling admixture. It also explains the extraordinary unani- 
mity of the heterogeneous witnesses whose estimates of his 
personality are recorded in this volume—Roman Cardinals, 
Baptist ministers, Anglican Bishops; the rich and the poor; 
the educated and the ignorant—to all he presented the same face. 
His seeming many-sidedness was due to the diversity of circum- 
stances and persons upon which he wrought, but the agency, 
the influence, was one and the same. He is a notable instance 
of the strength of simplicity—of what one man can do single- 
handed if he be also single-eyed and indifferent to everything 
but the one end in view. Diplomacy was not in him, nor those 
thousand crafts by which weaker men need to eke out and 
husband their strength; and if he lost now and then, yet on 
the whole he gained. 

An Anglican by conviction he groaned under the limitations 
of his own Church, hankering after the facilities offered by 
Catholicism on the one side, by Dissent on the other, for 
evangelizing the crowds whose temporal and spiritual welfare 
was the governing passion of his life. Pectus facit theologum— 
his heart shaped his theology, as Mr. Osborne justly remarks ; 
for he cared little or nothing for speculation, and his beliefs 
were selected largely by the test of their bearing on life. This 
is also true of his political and economic convictions, of his 
democracy and his Christian Socialism, which were merely 
phases of his single enthusiasm, his all-dominating love of the 
poor—in the widest sense of poverty. Certain converts who 
deplore the decay of liturgical services in the modern Church 
and speak regretfully of the “dignified” Matins and Evensong 
of their Anglican days, will “hear the other side” from Dolling 
to some purpose. No doubt it is difficult to devise services that 
will suit University folk and coster-mongers alike ; and we may 
hope that simplicity is not necessarily vulgarity and that a 
compromise may be found; but it is well to recognize that 
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dignity and culture have driven crowds from the Church of 
England into the chapels of the Dissenters. 

There is much to be learnt from this wonderful man as to 
the methods of dealing with the masses of this country in these 
days; but, after all, methods can do little compared with 
personality, and there is no method of producing and supplying 
personalities. They appear sporadically according to laws over 
which we have no control ; the most we can expect of institu- 
tions is to foster them, or at least to leave them alone and not 
to crush them. 


3.—REUNION ESSAYS.! 

The title-page of Reunion Essays directs attention in a 
special manner to the Appendix on Anglican Orders, and to 
this, therefore, one naturally turns in the first place. Father 
‘Carson is apparently a believer in the validity of Anglican 
Orders, which he calls “the Holy Orders of the Church of 
England,” whilst signing himself “a Roman Catholic Priest,” 
with the evident implication that a recipient of these “ Holy 
Orders of the Church of England” is every bit as much a priest 
as he. But the Bull Afostolice Cure stands in his way, and he 
feels the necessity of removing the obstacle. That Bull, he 
says, is not infallible and, not being such, he insinuates that it 
is not worthy of much consideration. It is true that, as far as 
words go, he allows that it should receive a degree of obedience. 
“There is,’ he says, “such a thing as the pzefas fidez, the filial 
devotion which faith fosters in her children towards their 
spiritual parents. . . . The Pope speaks, the faithful obey. 
Their assent is in its essence mora/, not intellectual. 
However much it may be against the grain, the child must side 
with its mother, and the Catholic must echo the words of Peter.” 
But, interpreted in the light of the author’s practice, this “moral” 
assent apparently amounts to very little, for it does not prevent 
him from suggesting to his Catholic readers that they are 
perfectly free to regard “the scholastic arguments of the Papal 
Bull (as) worsted by the temperate rejoinder of the Anglican 
Archbishops” or from “(devoutly hoping), in the interests of 

' Reunion Essays. With an Appendix on the non-infallible dogmatic force of 
the Bull Afostolice Cure of Pope Leo XIII. in condemnation of the Holy Orders of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. W. R. Carson, Roman Catholic Priest. 
London: Longmans. 
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Christian unity,” that “it may be the fate in God’s good Provi- 
dence of the. . . peremptory Bull Afostolice Cure” to become 
“a dead letter.” Naturally, when the words of Popes receive such 
scant deference at his hands, the words of mere Cardinals and 
Bishops fare no better, and he dubs the “ Vindication of the Bull 
Apostolice Cure” by Cardinal Vaughan and the English Roman 
Catholic Bishops “a singularly weak and inept piece of special 
pleading.” On the other hand—inasmuch as he quotes Father 
Hurter for the rule requiring that, before venturing to deny 
internal assent to an authoritative but not infallible pronounce- 
ment one should “have weighty theological reasons leading 
the mind to a contrary opinion”—it is somewhat strange that 
in all this Appendix the writer does not offer a single theological 
reason for still maintaining the validity of Anglican Orders. 

One hardly knows what to say about Father Carson’s other 
essays. That on the Kenosis of Christ is the best, and there 
is much that is well said in the two on the Evolution of 
Catholicism and on the Kenosis (in this case an inappropriate 
term) of the Church. But the author deals too much in gene- 
ralities,and never comes to close quarters with the real problems. 
He affects a supreme contempt for the theologians, and seems 
to have dispensed himself from reading any of them save 
Hurter, whose /edulla is excellent enough as a Short Course 
manual for a seminary, but is insufficient for one who aspires 
to theorize on these knotty questions. The consequence is that 
he ignores many difficulties drawn from the actual life, present 
and past, of the Catholic Church, with which better informed 
writers know themselves to be confronted ; and imagines he has 
a clean slate to write on instead of one which is already 
extensively filled up. This defect comes out particularly in the 
Essay on A Moderate View of Papal Infallibility, an essay 
which is deplorable in every respect. What, to put it shortly, 
are we to think of a writer who can gather from the Vatican 
definition that, save in the /neffabilis Deus, defining the Immacu- 
late Conception, and perhaps in the Tome of St. Leo, sent to 
the Council of Chalcedon, there has never been a certain exercise 
of Papal Infallibility ; and yet cannot gather the further infer- 
ence that a gift so exceptional in its use is nugatory and must 
be non-existent ? 

But the most serious defect in these Reunion Essays is the 
unpleasant tone of his references to those Catholics whose 
opinions he dissents from. He thinks untenable a view expressed 
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by Dom Chapman as to the force of some words of St. Irenzus, 
and he cannot be content with simply saying so, but must 
insinuate, by a cut indirect, that Dom Chapman has failed in 
candour. He disagrees with an observation of Dr. Gildea, and 
he must call him “flippant and uncharitable.” He dislikes a 
certain article in the 7ad/et, and he must ascribe it to “a certain 
Westminster schoolmaster-theologian responsible for much of 
the ill-fated reactionary policy of present day ecclesiastical 
authority in England.” Personalities of this kind are frequent 
in this volume, and the effect on a reader is like that of a dog 
barking when one is trying to think. 


4.—INTROIBO.! 


There is a sad dearth in our devotional literature of spiritual 
books based upon the liturgy of the Church, and it must be 
admitted, we fear, that those which do exist suffer to an unusual 
degree from the drawback of dulness. On this account we 
welcome all the more cordially the bright and interesting 
volume which Father Cornelius Clifford sends us from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and in which the Introits of the 
Sunday Masses throughout the year have been made the theme 
for a series of very sympathetic conferences. Father Clifford 
writes vigorously, picturesquely—he is perhaps at times a trifle 
too audacious in his use of words—but at the same time 
devoutly and with a sure Catholic instinct. There is a flavour 
of erudition about these discourses, which will no doubt be 
attractive to the scholarly, while more simple souls in search 
of edification will find what they seek and will not, we trust, be 
put to flight by an occasional hard word. Father Clifford has 
been well advised in selecting the Introits for his special theme ; 
for not only is there a certain novelty in the idea, as compared 
with the many collections of discourses, on the Epistles and 
Gospels, with which we are almost too familiar ; but it happens 
again and again that the Introit strikes the keynote of the 
whole devotional conception of the day. Moreover, by this 
choice the laity are brought into contact with some of the 
most striking sentences in the Psalms, and we fully endorse the 

1 Jntroibo, a series of Detached Readings on the Entrance Versicles of the 


Ecclesiastical Year. By the Rev. Cornelius Clifford. New York: Cathedral Library 
Association, 534, Amsterdam Avenue. 
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views ‘eloquently expressed by Father Clifford on pp. 52—53 
as to the desirability of a much more familiar acquaintance 
amongst us Catholics with the language of these divine poems. 
We should have been glad to quote this passage as a specimen 
of the author’s style, but it is too long for the space at our 
disposal. We content ourselves therefore with a more modest 
citation from the commentary on the words Letifica Domine, 
animam servi tui,in the Introit for the fifteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost. ‘ 

The greatest Saints are ever the most joyous; their best deeds and 
utterances have a soul of gaiety in them; their characters are aglow 
with a mysterious charm as of imprisoned but exuberant sunlight. 
Virtue goes out of them continually. Merely to learn their ways makes 
the pulse beat at a child’s pace. In such company we grow young 
again in Christ. We feel that laughter and piety go easily and 
becomingly together. So do we fulfil our Blessed Lord’s injunction 
and pass unchallenged into His Kingdom, because we have yielded 
our hearts to the wine of gladness. 

One point with which we are a little inclined to quarrel in 
this attractive book, is the constant use of italics. Our first 
impression was that the italics were used to indicate quotations 
from Scripture or the Liturgy. But this does not appear to be 
the case, and to those who realize the fact the practice must 
seem somewhat mystifying. 


5.—BENEATH THE VEIL." 

Miss Sergeant is a writer who does not hesitate to make 
large demands on the faith of her readers, and stretches to the 
utmost what she herself calls “the long arm of coincidence,” 
shaping the course of her plots exceedingly near the confines 
of possibility. But those who are ready to accept her terms, 
find themselves usually not unrewarded, and the present story 
is no exception to the general rule. The plot—a plot in every 
sense of the word—is daring in the extreme, but it would be 
impossible to give even a hint of its character without robbing 
the story of all its interest, and it must therefore suffice to say 
that it deals with the fortunes of two half-sisters, the elder of 
whom—brilliant, heartless, and utterly unscrupulous—for her 
own selfish purposes, entangles the sweet simplicity and 


1 Beneath the Veil. By Adeline Sergeant. London: John Long, 1903. Six 
Shillings. 
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goodness of the other in a position so false as to go near 
ruining her life; to such an extent that, although things right 
themselves substantially in the end, the dominant note of the 
book is one of sadness, which even the sound of marriage 
bells, rather summarily introduced at the last, scarcely avails to 
overpower. 


6.—THE CITY OF PEACE.! 


The City of Peace is a new publication of the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland. Like Roads to Rome it contains the 
accounts by certain converts of the experiences through which 
they were led into the Catholic Church—although in this case 
the accounts are longer and the number of contributions smaller. 
Originally they seem to have appeared in St. Joseph's Sheaf, 
and were unsigned, but the Editors of this volume tell us that, 
feeling that the special utility of the papers was dependent 
on the writers undertaking personal responsibility for state- 
ments relating to their personal experiences, they pressed the 
writers to allow their names to be used. All but one (who was 
beyond reach) consented, though with reluctance—Dom Bede 
Camm asking that it might at least be stated that he 
consented only in deference to urgent and repeated pressure. 
This reluctance is very intelligible, but there is truth in the 
contention of the Editors, for there is no doubt that these 
testimonies from converts have their use in demonstrating the 
true character of the attraction by which men are drawn to the 
Catholic Church. Of the seven writers most are converts from 
High Church Anglicanism, but one—the one perhaps whose 
paper will be chiefly noticed—is by Miss Swift, a lady who was 
not only a member of the Salvation Army, but one of its leaders, 
an active member of the staff of the War Cry, an editor of A// 
the World, for a time, and later on a “Brigadier” at the head of 
a staff of six thousand American auxiliaries. Her experiences 
show how the usages of the Salvation Army can predispose a 
devout mind to admire and crave for the practices of a Catholic 
spiritual life. It will interest frequenters of Farm Street to 
learn how St. Joseph’s Library has been utilized as a quarry 
from which to obtain Lives of Saints to be popularized in 
the pages of War Cry. 

1 The City of Peace. By those who have entered it, Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland. 
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l.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE receive from the Art and Book Company a second 
edition of Father Gallwey’s Salvage from the Wreck (Six 
Shillings), enlarged by the addition of the discourse preached 
at the funeral of Mr. Theodore Galton, and the Centenary 
Sermons at Stonyhurst, in 1894, and New Hall, in 1898. The 
volume contains portraits of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, Cecil Marchioness of Lothian, and 
Louis Napoleon, Prince Imperial. 

It would greatly simplify the work of future historians if at 
least one member of each of our Catholic Colleges testified his 
love for his alma mater by following the example set him 
by Mgr. Bernard Ward in the case of St. Edmund’s, Old Hall. 
In St. Edmund’s College Chapel (Catholic Truth Society, 1903) 
we have an account, historical and descriptive, written on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the chapel. 
Mgr. Ward is no mere annalist nor a jejune recorder of the 
putting together of stone and mortar. He enlivens his sketch 
with vigorous touches, showing us the inmost character of the 
men who have made the College and its Chapel what they are 
at the present day. The book is interspersed with portraits and 
views that throw light on the history. Among the views 
perhaps the most interesting (as Mgr. Ward himself remarks in 
his Preface) is that facing page 4 of the “ English College and 
Chapel, Douai, A.D. 1627.” 

The Gift of Pentecost (Sands and Co., 1903) comes at a 
most appropriate season. The book consists of meditations 
on the Holy Ghost, translated from the German of Father 
Meschler, S.J., by Lady Amabel Kerr. The subject-matter is 
by no means easy reading ; however, it is proposed not merely 
for reading but for meditation. 

We have before us the Poor Souls’ Friend (Syon House, 
Chudleigh, Devon) for the last three years. This magazine 
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does not confine itself to matters of passing interest, but has 
also been issuing the records of some of our historic convents. 
In the numbers under review we find the Chronicle of the 
Canonesses of St. Augustine (St. Monica’s, Louvain), and the 
continuation of the records of the Benedictine Nuns at Dunkirk. 
These old chronicles are of surprising interest. The unfailing 
good-humour of the spirited Sisters, who wrote them amid so 
many trials and difficulties, lends a charm to every page.. The 
name of Dom Adam Hamilton, who is editing them, assures us 
that no apprehension need be felt on the score of a low standard 
of scholarship. Our only regret is that exigencies of space 
necessitate the division of the text into sections so minute, that 
it becomes extremely difficult to follow the thread of the story, 
even with all the issues ready to hand. 

The Ulster Journal of Archeology (M‘Caw, Stevenson, and 
Orr, Belfast. Quarterly), though its contents are as solid and 
workmanlike as ever, does not contain much this quarter which 
is likely to attract readers outside the province with which it is 
specially concerned. To it must practically be confined the 
interest of articles such as “ The Castle and Territory of Termon 
Magrath,” “The Balteagh Yeomanry, 1809,” and “ Armorial 
Sculptured Stones of the County Antrim.” Of more general 
interest are the continuation of Lord Belmore’s “ Parliamentary 
Memories of bygone days,” and “ The Copper Age in Ireland,” 
by Colonel W. G. Wood- Martin. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1903. I.) 

The Preface to the Rule of St. Benedict. £. Schmidt. Rhabanus 
Maurus and the Eucharist. S. Birkle. The Medal of 
St. Benedict. /. Busam. The Great Schism of the West. 
F. Blimetzrigeder. Reviews, &c. 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1903. II.) 

St. Barlaam of Antioch. H. Delehaye. The Translation of 
St. Liborius at Paderborn. A/d. Poncelet. The oldest Life 
of St. Regnier. St. Francis of Assisi and Brother Elias 
of Cortona. #. Van Ortroy. The Vision of the Monk of 
Eynsham. H. Thurston. Reviews, &c. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (April.) 

The Self Revelation of Christ and of St. Paul. S. von Dunin 

Borkowski. The Saints of Livonia. The Ave Maria and 

the Angelus. The Benediction Mos cum prole pia. 
Reviews, &c. 

BESSARIONE. (April, May, 1903.) 

The Poems of St. Ephraem for the Rogation processions—a 
newly recovered Syriac text. Wer. Rahmant. A Moralist 
of Ancient Egypt. #. Revz/lout. Thé Greek Church in 
the Nineteenth Century. A. Palmieri. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE DU CLERGE FRANGAIS. (May I and 15.) 

The Crisis of Liberalism. Z. Bzrvot. The Legal Position of 
Catholicity in Holland. Z. Croust/. Education. Z. Julien. 
The “Relapse” of Joan: of Arc. H. Dunand. The 
suggested divorce of Church and State. H. Bricout. 
Reviews, &c. 

RAZON Y FE. (May.) 

Science and the Interpretation of the Bible. /. Murillo. 
Dramatic “ Autos” before Lope de Vega. M7. Aicardo. 
Reviews, &c. 

La CIVILTA ‘CATTOLICA. (May 2 and 16.) 

new Method in Hagiography. The latest Criticism of 
Abbé Loisy’s Exegesis. Moot Points in Palethnology 
and Archeology @ propos of certain recent discoveries in 
the Forum. The new Index and its critics. The 
Congress of Vienna and the Holy See. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES. (May 5 and 20.) 

. Huysmans’ “L’Oblat.” H. Bremond. Benozzo Gozzoli. 
G. Sortais. Mgr. de Goudrin. H. Chérot. Shakespeare 
or Bacon. /. Boubée. The War against the Chapels 
under the First Empire. P. Dudon. Reviews, &c. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (May 15.) 

The School Problem, 1903. Adbé Delfour. Dante Alighieri. 
P. Fontaine. Recent Patristic Studies. /. 7zxeront. 
Reviews, &c. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (May.) 

Two Hymns of the Ascension. H. 7. Henry. The Code of 
Hammurabi and the Code of Moses. H. Pope. The 
Apostolic Authorship of the Symbol. Dr. Alex. Macdonald. 


Reviews, Documents, &c. 
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‘‘The bottle brandies bearing’ the name of well- 
known Cognac houses . .. exhibit a composition 
consistent with that of a genuine brandy. ... Brandy 
is . . . superior to all other spirits.” 

Vide THE LANCET. Nov. 29th, 1902. 


HENNESSY’S 


THREE 
STAR. 


Messrs. JAS. HENNESSY & Co., the largest shippers 
of genuine brandy in the world, place their well-known 
label and trade-mark on all bottles containing brandy 
bottled by themselves, and guarantee its genuineness. 


INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


























Globe Polish 


is used in the Palace of H.M. the King, 


and in a greater number of the households 


of his subjects than any other polish. 


There’s a reason! 





Does not injure either the surface of 
metal or skin of user. Sold everywhere. 
RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, 
Bow, London, E. ; and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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